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WAR AND GLORY. 


Quum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 

Mutum et turpe pecus glandem atque cubilia propter, 

Ungquibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita 

Pugnabant armis, que post fabricaverat usus. Honace. 


Wat a queer old chap is History, and a useful one too! His 
advice is necessary, in order to know or believe anything. If the 
Present were our only guide, we should wander forever in a labyrinth 
of doubts and conjectures. Man, God, the Universe, would be an un- 
solved doubt. Around us we should see ten thousand temples, each 
dedicated to the one only Truth, and at the same time there would 
come to us a voice from far distant lands, saying, that these are all 
temples of false Gods, and that the devout inquirer after truth must 
cross the stormy Ocean, and traverse weary leagues of desert sand, to 
arrive at the object of his efforts. He might reasonably conclude that 
the world was a great, living falsehood, an embodied lie. ‘The perfee- 
tion of Wisdom would be to know nothing. We must put ¢/:s and that 
together many times, in order even to approximate toward truth. The 
youthful philosopher sees the water-drop fall from the skies, mingle 
with the gentle rivulet, help to swell the current of a mighty river, then 
lose itself in the bosom of the boundless Ocean ; and he cries, “ this 
law of gravitation will ruin us. The skies will be drained of their 
Watery stores. All the moisture will accumulate in the lowest parts 
of the earth. We shall die of thirst.” But a more careful examina- 
tion shows the same water-drop mounting on the wings of evapora- 
tion to the skies, ready to begin again its allotted round. He was 
mistaken. So are all who judge from the Present, without reference 
to the Past. Isolated facts are worth nothing. ‘The Astronomer, 
sweeping the heavens with his telescope, sees a stranger amid that 
starry host of old familiar friends. Its present position is easily deter- 
mined. But its distance, its size, its orbit, in fact, every thing about 
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it that is worth knowing, these it requires months, perhaps years of 
observation and calculation, to determine. Again we say,a useful old 
friend is History. If we wish to investigate any braych of knowledge, 
we straightway interrogate him, and forth from the storehouse of the 
Past he brings an array of facts, illustrations, analogies, and contrasts, 
that shed a flood of light on the subject of our investigations, and divest 
it of most of its perplexities. ‘Take War, for instance. War is an 
evil; a monster; an enemy of order; a destroyer of society, of peace, 
of happiness. In its train are oppression, misery, famine, death, 
And yet war has been the chief occupation, the livelihood, the diver- 
sion of men. Historians have recorded little else save a succession 
of battles, sieges, conquests. Earth’s “ first born” stained his hand 
witha brother’s blood. That was in fact the greatest battle on record— 
one half the human race engaged in deadly contest. ‘Their example 
seems to have been contagious. Men have been fighting ever since. 
Sun never set, that did not set on a field of blood. Whiat are the his- 
torical books of the Old ‘Testament, but the same “ never-ending, still 
beginning” story of wars and fightings? “ Now the rest of the acts of 
Jehoshaphat, and his might that he showed, and how he werred, are 
they not written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah” 
“Thou shalt call his name Ishmael; and he will be a wild man; Ais 
hand will be against every man, and every man’s hand against him.” 
This was the prediction of Heaven, and for more than three thousand 
~ the Arab has lived by violence and blood. So of other nations 
sides the Jews, modern as well as ancient. The very ark of the 
Most High, His peculiar earthly dwelling-place, which none but the 
consecrated Levite might dare so much as to lay finger upon, was, in 
case of emergency, a mighty engine of War, carrying defeat and death 
into the ranks of the enemy of the Israelites. We may say to each, 


* Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur.” 


Some, as the Spartans, devoted their whole attention to war, to the ex- 
clusion of every thing else. Their young men and maidens were 
matched, and the education of teir children conducted solely with re- 
ference to the production of a race of warriors. ‘Their playthings 
were arms, their youthful sports mimic contests, 

While war with all its horrors has been thus universal, it has been 
by no means regarded with the detestation that a hasty consideration 
would lead us to expect. ‘True, there have been peace-men in every 
age, who have condemned war for its injustice, and lamented its exist- 
ence for the suffering it has caused; but the sympathy of the million 
has ever been with the waving standard, the impetuous charge, the 
shock of battle, ‘the pomp and circumstance of war.’ The success- 
ful warrior is the great man of his age. ‘To him the poct sings the 
loudest songs of praise ; to him beauty turns with fond admiring eves ; 
on him the state heaps the highest honors; around him, beneath his 
very feet, the multitude crawl in humble adulation. ‘There is a charm 
in the spur-clad heel, the hilted sword, the burnished casque, and the 
waving plume, worth more to their possessor than all their ‘hell- 
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concocted philtres’ to the witches of Shakspeare. In different ages 
and in Various countries, the Spirit of war has been deified—made a 
god; splendid temples have been dedicated to him; and strong men 
have knelt at his shrine, and offered sacrifice on his altar. Horace says 
that ‘ Hlomer sometimes nods ;’ but ‘tis not when his heroes are en- 
gayed in deadly conflict. Then his mighty genius surpasses itself. 
The earth shakes with the tread of impetuous feet. ‘The very Gods 
and Goddesses from high Olympus are for awhile spectators of the 
fight, until, unable to restrain their feelings, they throw themselves 
headlong into the contest, stab and are stabbed in their turn. 

Nor have the moderns lost much of the reverence which the an- 
cients had for the warlike. Visible temples may not be erected to the 
God of war; smoking victims may not send up a savory odor from a 
genuine brazen altar; the Salii, with sacred rod and buckle, may not 
dance through our streets to measured music ; but we do quite as well. 
We worshiped the same spirit in Napoleon ; we worship it to some 
extent in ‘Taylor. It yet lingers in the deep roll of the drum—yet 
calls to us in the shrill note of the fife. It yet finds an inglerious re- 
fuge on the field or in the grove where private quarrels are honorably 
settled ; yet summons a few deluded worshipers to do it reverence at 
the prize-fight or in the cock-mt.  Lts glory may be, probably is, pass- 
ing away ; but it will die with a slow, lingering death—with many a 
convulsive struggle. Religion, whose law is love and peace, has often 
invoked its aid in the dissemination of creeds and catechisms, and it 
may be that she will yet again present the anomalous, though not un- 
precedented, spectacle of spiritual power fighting with temporal wea- 
pons, making an avenue for truth to reach the conscience by a thrust 
of the bayonet. At any rate, it will be long ere a red coat and gilt 
buttons fail to win popular applause, or captivate the hearts of the ladies. 

‘The question now arises, Why has war been so universally popular ? 
How shall we reconcile the love of war with the love of happiness? 
What is it that makes war glorious ?>>=Why is the warrior a hero ?— 
Whether or not war is a nece ssary evil, is quite another thing. This 
last is one of those foolish questions which metaphysicians start for no 
other reason, apparently, than to hear themselves talk. [tis worse 
than foolish to speculate on the possibility of men’s having acted differ- 
ently, if they had been differently constituted ; and on the probable 
consequences, if they had acted differently. We might as well specu- 
late on the progress of the arts, if iron and other useful metals were 
not in existence’; or the height to which a bird would soar, with both 
Wings on the same side of its body. We must take things as they are. 
The world, with all its joys and gricfs, 1s doubtless much better off than 
it would have been if those far-seeing philosophers had had the mak- 
ing of it. Wards a necessary consequence of man’s having been cre- 
ated just what he is, rather than an angel or a stamp. ‘The time is 
doubtless coming when men shall war no more, but this will be the 
result of wisdom gained by bitter experience ; nor will it affect the 
great fact that for thousands of years, men fought, and, what is more, 
gloried in fighting. 
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Then, without trying to imagine the condition of things, if each and 
every one had been content to ‘live and let live,’ (the province rather 
of the poet than the philosopher.) let us attempt to reconcile the exist. 
ence of war with man’s love of happiness, to explain the fact that, be- 
ing such as he is, he should have ever reared the standard of human 
excellence on a field of blood. 

Hitherto the world has been governed by force rather than law, 
After all that is said of ‘ liberty’ and ‘ equality,’ even in the freest gov. 
ernment that ever existed, a few think and act for all the others. The 
great majority feel the necessity of having one or a few, on whose su- 
perior wisdom they may rely for the management of the social organi- 
zation, Whose benefits they would enjoy. But the abilities of thas one, 
or these few, are developed nowhere so well as in the chances and 
changes of war. In fair weather, a child may steer the vessel safely ; 
but when storms arise, there must be a men at the helm. Suppose 
that in any system of government the rulers, instead of regarding the 
interests of the ruled, are watchful only of their own; or, suppose that 
their want of capacity disqualifies them for providing for the public 
good. Endurance ceases to be a virtue. ‘The people want a change, 
and they will have it. But they must fight for it, and they must have 
a leader. Now the strong man, whether at home or abroad, who 
at such a juncture as this places himself at their head, manages them, 
unites separate factions and interests, and guides the whole fermented 
mass to the accomplishment of their wishes, this man becomes a hero, 
a divinity. He is revered as the living personification of the strength 
which resided in the people at large, but which without him was power- 
less, from the want of combination. He becomes ruler by the only 
right by which men ever rule—the ability to rule. Lis associates do 
homage to the implied consciousness of power with which he assumes 
the reins of government. Thus, the French made a god of Napoleon. 
And he was next to a god. He was a great man; but his greatness 
diminished every day that he ruled. After awhile, he began to rule 
for himself, instead of for France, and soon he ceased to rule at all. 

Let us next consider war in its relation to the progressive improve- 
ment of society. Doubtless there has been a great deal of nonsense 
written and spoken about human progress. Modern essay writers, 

tudo philosophers, little Fourth of July orators, and such craft, are 

nd of drawing parallels between ancient and modern times, extrava- 
gantly complimentary to the latter. According to them, the world has 
been traveling ever since its creation, on a regular high-pressure loco- 
motive, down the track of time; and the development of a given age 
is mathematically computed by its distance from the ‘year one.’ W 
a pity it would be, if the race should arrive at the goal of perfection 
a thousand years or so too soon! What a useless waste of time wait- 
ing forthe Millenium! Whata pity, too, that these beautiful theories 
resemble so closely a large portion of late works of fiction, ‘ founded 
on fact’ * Human progress’ has not traveled thus regularly on to its 
destination. ‘There have been many windings, and stoppings, and go- 
ings backward. Painting, sculpture, architecture, and many of the 
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yseful and ornamental arts, once attained a greater degree of perfection 
than they have now; the laws of morality were quite as much re- 
spected ; there were more Christians, also, about the third or fourth 
century, than in the boasted light of the nineteenth century. Nor does 
the war between the English and the East Indians, the Russians and 
the Cireassians, France and Algiers, the United States and Mexico, 
indicate the immediate approach of the reign of peace. In fact, this 
boasted progress seems to resemble the stream that ‘Telemachus saw 
on the island of Calypso, which, though it finally reached the ocean, 
took so circuitous a route that it threatened many times to return to 
mingle its waters with the parent fountain. And yet there is, there 
must be a gradual change for the better, or else this is a strange world 
we live in. Do you ask what war, with its disorganizing tendencies, 
has to do with this ‘good time coming’? Much, and of good, too, 

oxical as it may seem. As a general thing, it may be said that 
the organization of society is never broken up, but by the assistance of 
some derangement that should be corrected. Men do not fight for 
nothing. “ ‘There is no chaos but it seeks a centre to revolve around ; 
disorganization itself is but a struggle for order.” 

That society has never yet existed in which there were not radical 
defects, burning wrongs. A few have more than they deserve, the great 
majority, less. Were sucha state of things to continuc, were misrule 
quetly endured, there could be no improvement, no finding of new 
and better ways. Every revolution is but an effort of the body politic 
to attain a healthier state. As the cough of the consumptive is an 
exertion of nature to free the lungs from an accumulation which would 
speedily destroy their action, so these periodical outbreaks in society 
are struggles to shake off a load that is crushing the energies of the 
race. ‘The master will not unlock the chain; the slave must break it. 
Thus, with war is associated the idea of liberty. Every drop of blood 
that is shed, becomes a consecrated offering on the altar of human 
emancipation. Every tear of suffering is exhaled to heaven, to fall 
again ina shower of blessings. Every act of tyranny successfully 
resisted, is another step taken towards the abolition of all tyranny. 
The horrors of war are lost sight of in its consequences. “ Out of 
the eater, comes forth meat; out of the bitter, comes forth sweetness.” 
Suffering is sanctified for good. ‘Thus war is glorified by principle. 
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THE WINDS AND THE SEASONS. 


THE WINDS AND THE SEASONS. 


Hark to the moan 
Of the forest trees, 
As they rock to and fro 
In the midnight breeze! 
The storm spirit rides 
In his viewless car, 
And the neighing of his steeds 
Is heard from afar. 


Woe to the wretch, 
Who now feels the blast 
Of the cold wintry wind, 
As it courses past. 
Old Ocean lifts high 
His white foaming crest, 
And the shrieking sailor sinks 
To his dreamleas rest. 


Winter is past— 


The bright Spring has come— 
And Nature rejoices 

In the gladsome sun. 
At noon and at eve, 

The warm zephyrs play, 
While they dally with the buds 

Through the livelong day. 


Iv. 

Swift, swift they speed 

From the sunny climes, 
Where the orange-grove blooms 

"Mid the clustering vines — 
The cheek of the sick 

Is fanned by their breath, 
And the dying mortal shrinks 

From the touch of death. 


v. 
Tis Summer now— 
And Phwbus looks dowu 
From his high dazzling throne 
On country and town. 
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Thrice welcome the winds 
From their mountain home, 
Where the snows forever dwell, 
And the cataract’s foam! 


With them they bring 

To Love's shady bowers 
The fresh dewy fragrance 

OF tiny wild flowers, 
They kiss the soft check 

Of the maiden fair, 
And slily toss the ringlets 
Of her auburn hair. 


Vil 
A hollow sound 
Falls on every ear, 
As they hoarsely anuounce— 
Autumn now is here ! 
How roughly they sweep 
O'er the wide bleak moor, 
Chilling with their carcless touch 
The thinly clad poor! 


Vil. 
At their approach, 

Summer's smiles depart— 
As mirth and gladness leave 

The grief-stricken heart. 
Hark! how solemuly 

They whisper man’s doom, 
As they sigh ‘mid the darkness 
That waves o'er the tomb. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAPSE OF TIME. 


Time is a portion separated from infinite duration. It can be known 
‘ous only as we are assisted by certain criterions, either arbitrary or 
watural. Is the present organization of matter in the physical universe 
i indispensable auxiliary to us in this respect? According to Locke, 
“we get the idea of duration by considering the train of ideas which 
s atthe moment passing through the mind.” Very few, probably, 
Would maintain the absolute dependence of the mind on the body for 
ils powers of reflection. We infer, then, from the remark of Locke, 
‘hat matter is not, abstractly, indispensable to a knowledge of the pro- 
‘OL. 38 
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gress of duration. Such is plainly the opinion of Isaac Taylor, who 
even goes further, and applies a like remark to our knowledge of time; 
“ We should not be warranted in affirming that mere minds, or unem. 
bodied spirits, could not, by any means purely immaterial, become 
conscious of the equable lapse of duration.” It appears, then, that the 
mind is wholly independent on matter for its consciousness of the 
lapse of duration ; but for its perception of time, (duration limited and 
measured by certain established standards,) the assistance of the ma- 
terial universe is essential. 

Such assistance is furnished us in the various telluric changes, and 
in the periodical revolutions of the heavenly bodies. ‘This is indeed 
one of the most important advantages which mankind derive from the 
celestial spheres. We are not degrading the huge worlds above us to 
the rank of mere satellites to this little globe. The great final causes 
of their creation we leave to the inscrutable wisdom of the Deity. But 
among their igeidental advantages to us, that of measuring duration 
has a peculiar importance. We are even disposed to rank it above 
the provision of heat and light, and the comforts and pleasures result- 
ing from them. ‘These are physical and temporal: that is, intimately 
connected with what is spiritual and eternal. ‘These make provision 
for the comfort of the body: that reads solemn lessons to the soul. 

Time evidently differs from eternity only, in that the former is du- 
ration limited by immutable bounds, while the latter implies only sim- 
ple and unlimited duration. We have an eternity behind us, and an 
eternity before us, and between these great chaotic gulls, the Almighty 
has fixed two limits—the Creation and the General Judgment. The 
portion of duration between these, we call time—the measureless ex- 
tent beyond, eternity. At the former of these limits, the great ‘Time- 
piece of the Universe was set in motion. At the latter, it will have 
concluded its services for us. 

Thus it appears that the periodical revolutions of the solar system 
mark out for us the distinction between the regular and equable lapse 
of time, and the simple duration of eternity ; thus ever pointing us, 
with solemn warning, to the final catastrophe which awaits our world. 
They are, hike mathematical diagrams, the indices by which the pro- 
gress of duration is brought by our benevolent ‘Teacher, within the 
limited grasp of our intellects. 

Our need of such aid appears from our absolute helplessness when 
attempting to traverse in thought those parts of duration which the 
Deity has not thus divided and measured. When the mind, spurning 
the helps which support and direct its movements within the limits of 
time, wanders forth on the mysterious borders of eternity, no path, no 
guide appears upon the waste ; and the aspiring spirit is humbled in the 
presence of the All-Knowing, and returned to its little sphere, like the 
wearied dove to the Patriarch, “ having found no place for the sole of 
her foot, for the waters were upon the face of the whole earth.” [tis 
only by recourse to the most miserable expedients that we can gain the 
remotest conception of infinite duration, and that conception rather 
discourages by its palpable unworthiness of the reality, than pleases 
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py its boldness and comprehension. It is reasonable that such short- 
sighted creatures as we, should be content to coast along the shores of 
eternity. No chart has yet been laid down by which we may navigate 
that ocean. 

A general consciousness of the equable lapse of duration is indis- 
pensable to the communion of mind with mind. ‘The writer last quo- 
ted considers that, were not our sense of the lapse of duration rectified 
by some external criterions, it “ would be utterly unfixed and irregular; 
so that, according to the ever varying velocities of our mental states, 
a minute might seem a century, or a century a minute.” Father Mal- 
branche has a similar remark in his “ Recherche de la Verite:” * * ® 
“Je ne doute que Dieu ne puisse appliquer de telle sorte notre esprit 
aux parties de la duree en nous faisant avoir un tres grand nombre de 
sensations dans tres te de temps, qu’ une seule heure nous paraisse 
plusiers siecles.” Indeed we are all frequently conscious of the same 
illusion, (if it be an illusion,) even with all our present criterions, nat- 
ural and artificial. ‘The remark is rather a truism than a paradox, that 
some men live longer in an hour than others in a month. 

This is the natural result of the method by which we gain our no- 
tion of time, presented in the remark which we have quoted from 
locke. If we“ get the idea of duration from the train of ideas which 
is at any moment passing through the mind,” then evidently each mo- 
nent seems longer or shorter according to the number of distinct ideas 
which enter the mind during its lapse. We must, then, consider the 
regularity of the great natural motions and changes to have been or- 
dained by the Creator partially as a criterion for testing the different 
mental velocities and intensities. Its sphere somewhat resembles that 
of language, in which the wild vagaries of the enthusiast may be made 
palpable in their absurdity, and the empty commonplace of the canter 
may be exposed in its shallowness. 

We are, perhaps, but little liable to consider what confusion would 
arise but for some such established criterion of the velocity of our 
minds. We so naturally, and almost inconsiderately, rectify our daily 
errors in this respect, that we are hardly conscious of what Isaac Tay- 
lor styles the “ ever varying velocity of our mental states.” ‘T'wo per- 
sons converse about an event which has taken place a year previously. 
One remarks, “It seems much less than a year since.” ‘The other 
replies, “To me it seems much longer than a year.” Each looking 
back upon and judging from the mental changes and the natural events 
with which he “ met during the intervening period, the one may have 
lived four times as long during that year as the other. Nevertheless, 
neither denies that no more nor less than a year has passed. Almost 
without thought they rectify their consciousness by the same criterion. 
Were there no such common standard, one might insist, according to 
the velocity with which his mind had moved, that but six months,—the 
other that two years had passed. Communion would be as impossible 
for two persons under such circumstances, as conversation between 


‘wo, of whom one should travel in a rail-car, and the other attempt to 
walk by his side. 
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In order to unrestricted communion between mind and mind, either 
all mental velocities must be reduced to a uniformity, or, each being in 
general left to its liberty, some general standard must be established, 
by which all, for mutual intercourse, may be temporarily equalized, 
In the first case, innumerable inconveniences must arise. Such an 
uniformity must be one either of vehement velocity, or of listless inac- 
tivity, or of a medium between the two. It is clear that the continual 
strain of intense emotion would soon ruin so delicate an organ as the 
sensorium must, from its very design, necessarily be. It is needless 
to dwell upon the stultifying effects of a forced indolence upon the 
mind. On the supposition of a medium velocity, which is the most 
promising of the three, the world would lose (a loss which it could ill 
afford) the benefit of that almost superhuman effort sometimes put forth 
by giant intellects in their search for truth. 

An uniformity which should provide for alternate exertion and repose, 
as well as for mutual intercourse, merely by rendering all relaxation 
simultaneous, could not exist, unless the minds of men should be as 
unnaturally advanced or retarded as in the first two cases which we 
have supposed; for there is as much diversity in the velocities of dif- 
ferent minds, exhibited in their relaxation as in their exertion. What 
is repose to one is the severest labor to another. What is comparative 
inactivity to one is a wearisome rapidity to another. All these diffi- 
culties are avoided by the simple provision of a criterion to which all 
may temporarily conform for the purposes’ of mutual intercourse. 
Each may enjoy his own liberty, proceeding in general at his own cho- 
sen rate, without forfeiting the privilege of communion with his fellow. 
The rustic, 

“ Who never had a dozen thoughts 
In all his life, and never changed their course,” 


is not excluded from the sympathies of the philosopher, who lives in 
another world than his. ‘The most unrestricted individual freedom is 
made to consist with the most unrestricted social intercourse. It is 


only in the great market-place of thought that a temporary uniformity 
must be observed. 


THE RADICALISM OF REFORMERS. 


Tue term “radicalism,” varies so much in the meaning attached to 
it by those who use it, that it becomes necessary, at the outset, to define 
what we mean by the term. We would accordingly define it to be, 
the advocacy of abstract principles, political or social, without regard 
to the circumstances which may render their adoption impracticable, 
or if practicable, highly injurious ; a species of monomania, that pur- 
sues one measure, to the utter disregard of all others. 

It is by no means necessary that a principle be in itself wrong, t 
render it obnoxious to the charge of radicalism ; measures which are 
calculated, could they be carried out, to promote the highest interests of 
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man, and which are exactly accordant with truth and justice, may be 
highly radical, merely because society is not prepared for their adop- 
ton, and is so constituted, at present, that their success would create 
evils greater than those they were designed to remove. 

Thus, in the degraded autocracies of the old world, where the minds 
of the people, unaccustomed to think on political subjects, and debased 
by centuries of Oppression, are wholly unfitted for self-government, it 
would be the height of folly to abolish at once the throne and its power, 
and substitute in its place a free government, such as our own. Yet 
is the principle of self-government a just and righteous one, and emi- 
nently calculated to advance the happiness of men; but he who should 
advocate the immediate adoption of this principle in Turkey or Russia, 
would be radical in the extreme. So, too, with many of the reforms 
proposed in our own day; they are good in theory, but man has not 
yet reached that degree of moral and social elevation, that he can with 
safety adopt them. ‘Take, for instance, war establishments. No one 
doubts that could the millions now expended in the maintenance of 
armies and navies, be added to the capital of a country, or used in ed- 
ucation, or internal improvements, it would be for the greatest good of 
the people. But the whole world, or even any considerable part of it, 
is not prepared to give up its military establishments, and such a ste 
taken by any one nation, would but ensure insult and injury from all 
whose interests may clash with its own. The advocacy of sucha 
measure, therefore, under existing circumstances, is radical. 

But when we say any measure is radical, we by no means assert that 
it is also wrong, and ought not to be adopted whenever it can. Indeed 
the very reverse of this is usually true. It is in the advocacy of great 
principles of moral rectitude and justice, that radicalism is generally 
most rampant. For it is these principles which impress themselves 
most deeply on the minds of men, and by their very truth and great- 
ness exclude proper attention to, and a just appreciation of, all the cir- 
cumstances by which they are influenced and controlled. 

The great characteristic of all radicals is, that they are emphatically 
men of one idea. Indeed, it is the exclusive attention to one subject 
that makes them radical; for no man who takes a thorough and com- 
prehensive view of human nature and human society, in all its relations, 
is or can be radical on any subject. But let a man take up any prin- 
ciple of those that do, or ought to govern society ; let him turn his 
whole attention to it, read about it, speak and write about it, think 
about it, and about it principally or exclusively, and he will soon come 
toregard it as of supreme importance, and all things else as compara- 
tively insignificant. It is in strict accordance with the law written on 
our very nature by its author, that whatever subject receives man’s 
exclusive attention becomes the ruling passion of his life. “ As a man 
thinketh, so is he,” is the declaration of the Spirit of God, and its 
truth we know from our own experience. Hence in an important 
sense, every radical is a monomaniac. He allows one subject to oc- 
cupy his mind unduly; by it his judgment is warped, or even de- 
stroyed; the balance-wheel of reason is broken, and like men with 
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jaundiced eyes, he sees every thing through the same false colored 
medium. 

The influence of radicalism upon the radical himself, is generally 
exceedingly unfortunate. It narrows his mind upon every subject, 
except the one to which he has especially devoted himself, and upon 
that it gives it an unnatural force. It leads him to neglect other prin- 
ciples of action, and to despise other measures, even though they may 
be absolutely essential to the success of his favorite scheme. It girds 
him with an impenetrable panoply of uncharitableness towards all 
who may difler from him, whether they differ in principle, or only in 
mode of action. It stops his ears to their calm and sober arguments, 
and arrays them before him as the enemies of the cause he cherishes, 
and the sworn friends of his opponents. And it generally ends in de- 
stroying whatever influence he may have possessed, and holds him up 
to the world as an object of scorn and contempt to some, and of pity 
to others, who look more charitably upon poor human nature, wrecked 
by the very intensity of its own noblest principles. 

I know not how I can better illustrate the truth of these remarks 
than by referring to the course of certain prominent ultra abolitionists 
of our own day, who stand before us, melancholy proofs of the legiti- 
mate effects of “one idea” pushed to its utmost extreme. ‘The illus- 
tration will be the more aiken because we speak of things which 
every one who has looked and listened for the last few years, has seen 
and heard. Engaged in a noble work, the freeing of millions of our 
fellow beings from degrading slavery, these men have allowed them- 
selves to be overwhelmed by the very grandeur of the cause. Their 
waking and sleeping thoughts have been given to the evils of slavery 
so long and so exclusively, that all other evils sink to paltry mole-hills, 
beside the mountain of iniquity. In their view, nothing is worthy the 
attention of a philanthropic man that does not bear in some way upon 
the abolition of slavery. They have brought this subject so near their 
eyes as utterly to exclude the view of all things else; they can see 
nothing but the slave, can imagine no interest but his. In the hotness 
of their zeal, they have forgotten that the world is swayed by motive ; 
that men are led on step by step in any great reform, under the influence 
of gradually appreciated truth, and cannot be forced, will not be driven 
to any measure but by their own free will. So clearly do they see the 
evils and the sin of slavery, that they would as soon believe a man 
could not see the unclouded sun at noonday, as that he could not see 
them in the same light they do. Hence they attribute all opposition 
to willful blindness and devotion to error. With them, slavery is the 
only sin, slaveholders, and those who differ from themselves, the only 
sinners. On their visiting-cards, on the heading of their letters, nay, 
on the very dishes from which they eat, are pictures of supplicating 
slaves, or mottoes indicative of their principles. With morbid anxi- 
ety they devour the newspapers of the day in search of advertise- 
ments for runaway slaves, or evidence of human passion and cruelty 
in the treatment of this unfortunate race, and when they find them the 
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to the world as choice morsels for the morbid appetites of their read- 
ersor hearers. Whenever their voice is heard, slavery is their theme. 
in the social cirele, in the political gathering, in the legislative hall, 
in the ecclesiastical council, everywhere, whatever may be the object 
of the assembly, their voice is heard, not in manly argument, not in 
winning entreaty, but in harsh and bitter invective, in uncharitable and 
cruel slander of the motives and actions of others. So completely 
are their minds engrossed with this subject, and so much more impor- 
tant do they deem it than anything else, that it seems to them that he 
who differs from them, not perhaps in his detestation of slavery, or in 
earnest effort for its removal, but in the degree of prominence to be 
attached to it, or the means to be pursued, must be denounced as a 
hypocrite in religion, a monster in morals, and a fit object for the de- 
testation of mankind. Under the dementing influence of these radical 
views, we have seen, in our own day, those who commenced a career 
of useful influence, as ministers of the Gospel of Christ, laying aside 
the veil of heavenly charity, and denouncing all who differ from them 
in their views, as “ men-stealers,” “ hyenas,” “devils”! We have 
known them refuse to sit at the communion-table with men professing 
the same faith with themselves and showing their sincerity by lives 
of eminent piety and usefulness, not because they were slaveholders, 
but because they in turn did not refuse communion with those who 
were so; forgetting, apparently, in their zeal, that He who instituted 
that solemn feast did not esteem himself too pure, or too holy, to eat 
it with his own betrayer. We have heard them denounce the whole 
Christian Church as the “ bride of Antichrist,” the Constitution of 
their country, the very «gis that protects them in their folly, as “a 
compact with hell, written and sealed with blood.” ‘The Sabbath and 
its holy institutions, we have seen them trample under foot. We have 
seen them deny the right of free opinion to others, and absolve the 
obligations of social life, denying, one after another of the sanctions 
of religion and law, until they stood before the world as open and 
avowed infidels, opponents of every institution, human or divine. We 
have seen, too, a son of our own Alma Mater leave the wife he had 
sworn to cherish, and the babes he was bound by every law of God 
orman to protect, to the meagre charity of the world, and deliberatel 
devote himself to a foolish and rn ie feline against laws for whic 
he was in no way responsible, and which even the sacrifice of his life 
could not abolish. 

These are some of the legitimate effects of radicalism upon the 
mind of the radical himself. Nor are they by any means confined to 
abolitionism, or any other particular reform. ‘They are common, ina 
greater or less degree, to all; for no man can give an exclusive atten- 
ton, for any great length of time, to any one subject, without unbal- 
ancing his mind, and disabling it from calm and rational action. It is 
a striking fact, however, that this monomania is far more frequent and 
deplorable in moral and social, than in political reformers. A reason 
for this may be found, perhaps, in the very nature of the work in which 
the men are engaged. ‘The political reformer must act immediately 
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upon the people, and is hence placed in a situation continually to ap. 
preciate be circumstances by which he is surrounded. ‘The moral 
reformer, on the other hand, often devotes himself to the private inves. 
tigation of his subject, or mingles only with men of kindred mind, 
until he has unhinged his judgment. Men always act more rationally 
in political than in social or moral reforms ; be the reason what it may, 
it is certain, that “the children of this world are wiser in their gene- 
ration than the children of light.” 

But while the effects of radicalism upon the radical himself are gen- 
erally thus unfortunate, its influence on the world in promoting the 
end aimed at, is usually good, rather than evil. ‘The immediate effect 
of the rash and untimely agitation of any measure, is, indeed, to array 
against it the opposition even of those who would willingly see it 
adopted, if ut could be done with safety and success. And hence, by 
drawing out the hostility of the enemies of the measure, and the oppo- 
nents of its immediate adoption, radicalism often seems for a time to 
defeat its own ends. But the real effect is far otherwise. If the re- 
form proposed be founded on truth and justice, its agitation must be 
attended with good results. ‘Truth will force its way to the head and 
the conscience of men, even though its voice be half drowned in the 
wild ravings of fanaticism. In political reforms, men are influenced 
by interest; in moral, social, and religious, by convictions of duty; 
but to convince a man of his interest, or his duty, the truth must flash 
upon his mind in its clearest light; facts must be stated, and must be 
dwelt upon ; principles must be unfolded and kept before the mind, and 
his thoughts be made to dwell upon them until he sees their force and 
yields to the motive. It is here that the radical is in a measure suc- 
cessful. He presents principles to the mind, and keeps them there by 
constant agitation; he enforces their truth by facts and statistics, and 
though he often succeeds in creating a prejudice that forever excludes 
the truth, he is not unfrequently successtul in producing a conviction 
of the importance of his cause, and thus brings on its accomplishment 
sooner than it would have taken place but for this agitation. ‘To illus- 
trate this by the same example we have already used,—it is evident 
that the immediate result of the efforts of abolitionists has been to 
arouse the deepest prejudice against their cause in the slaveholding 
States, and for the present to draw the chain tighter around the slave. 
But in the general and increasing conviction throughout the Union, of 
the evils of slavery, in the intelligent determination of good men, both 
in the North and South, to get rid of it as soon as possible, we see the 
beneficial results of its agitation. ‘They have agitated the subject, and 
pressed it home, until every man who has a mind is forced to think, 
and they have thus been useful in preparing the public for intelligent 
action at least, whatever that action may be. ‘Thus radicalism, though 
a fearful curse to its victim, is by no means an unmingled evil to com- 
munity, but is rather one of those untoward influences which are over- 
ruled by Providence for the good of mankind. 

It is evident that the natural tendency of radicalism is evil, and only 
evil. It would destroy existing forms of government, without substi- 
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uting better in their stead ; would overturn existing institutions in so- 
cety, before others can be framed to take their places. ‘Too impatient 
w wait for the slow march of public opinion, to sanction and tits 
measures, it urges men on to deeds of rashness, by painting in glowing 
colors the wrongs and injuries of the present state, and awakens their 
passions by high-wrought pictures of future good. It severs the golden 
pond of confidence and respect between the people and their rulers, 
the employed and their employers, and feeds the morbid appetite for 
change, 80 common to our race. But with this bane, we have also in 
society its antidote. ‘The mass of the people are everywhere con- 
servative. Uninfluenced on the one hand by the ultra views of the 
radical, and on the other by the selfishness that opposes reform because 
may interfere with interest, the mass of the people, so far as they 
are intelligent, are generally willing to do what is right. And it is 
only by informing the minds of the people, and inducing them to think 
upon a given subject, that the radical has any influence whatever. It 
is evident that conservatism must be progressive, if the world is ever 
to become any better than it now is. Radicalism, quite as much as 
any other thing, promotes this progression. As we have already seen, 
itis always in advance of the age, in regard to any particular reform, 
and prepared to lead it on to a higher position. ‘Thus, continually ad- 
vancing, it leads the way, while society follows at a greater or less 
distance in the rear, It is to society what a pioneer corps is to our 
army. It conquers no towns, defeats no enemies ; but it levels the 
roads, bridges the streams, and makes the progress of the army sure 
and rapid. 

It may, indeed, be urged that the benefits here spoken of, are to be 
attributed to progressive conservatism, rather than to radicalism. But 
we are disposed to divide the honor between them. It is radicalism 
that makes conservatism progressive ; for the conservatism of any one 
period, is what radicalism itself was at a former period, and would be 
so regarded, were there not another principle, dancing like an sgnis- 
fatuus in the distance, which it follows as fast as the nature of the 
ground will permit. What is conservative to-day, may have been rad- 
ical yesterday, and what is radical to-day may to-morrow be conserva- 
tive; for the terms, as applied to actual progress in reform, are merely 
relative, and refer wholly to the adaptation of measures to the present 
slate of society. 

But if radicalism has proved beneficial to society in hast®ing on 
reforms, ought it not to be considered as a good, rather than an evil, and 
the radical be hailed as a benefactor, rather than regarded as an object 
of pity or contempt? We answer, no; for every good that has been 
secured, might have been attained by the sober and rational appeals of 
sound judging men, and by the timely application of means to ends, 
without any of those wrecks of human intellect and of Christian char- 
acter, that so thickly strew the sea where the gales of radicalism have 
prevailed. God has created us with minds that require to be balanced 
well, if we would be useful to ourselves or others. Shall we throw 
off the balance-wheel, and wreck our judgment and our influence to- 
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gether, for the sake of any given end that may be attained without so 
great a sacrifice’ Does duty require it? Does not God forbid it? 
The true position of every man who possesses influence, is that of 
& progressive conservative, watching carefully the signs of the times, 
and keeping even with the front rank of society in every one of those 
reforms, religious, moral, and social, which so deeply concern its wel- 
fare. He will thus be radical in nothing, but will be fully prepared to 
take advantage of every progressive step in the enlightenment of com- 
munity, to press with equal step the progress of universal reform. 
M. 


A JUMBLE OF SUNDRIES. 
DEDICATED TO JOHN DOR, BY HIK PROPESBIONAL FRIEND, RICHARD ROE. 


NO. I. 
I am a believer in the doctrine that 


“ Large streams from little fountains flow.” 


"Tis not the birthplace that makes the man: nor does that spot always 
imprint the features of its character upon its natives. ‘The serpent 
springs to life amid the beauties of the meadow, and receives the 
baneful subtlety of his nature in the peaceful sunshine. Spiders 


weave their gossamer nets and gather poison from the fairest flower 
that lifts its light bell upward to the dew of heaven. But the ostrich, 
whose silken plumage so often lends a richness to enhance the charms 
of woman, is Leeched upon the scorching desert-sands. Pearls have 
a dreary nativity amid the cloistered caverns of the ocean; the dia- 
mond its lustre in the dark and gloomy mine, and the most beautiful 
insect that is wafted on the evening breeze or glitters in the sunbeam, 
owes its origin to the corruption of decaying nature. Greatness does 
not first spread her wing from the mountain-top ; nor does Happiness 
disdain to plume her gayest pinion in the sunlight of the peasant’s 
home. This is intended as a drop of encouragement for the humble 
of statiog or capacity. Never despair! 
Perhaps, friend Doe, you'd like next something professional. 


NO. If. 


ANALOGY BETWEEN TIE LAW OF LOVE AND THE LAW OF LAWYERS 


A law (of course) of diffrent kind, 

In Cupid's whispers you will find, 
From that dull code which only comes 
By years of toil from musty tomes : 
But though so opposite in nature, 
They’re still analagous in feature, 
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TO THE BAME, ON THE DEATIL OF THE VOUNG LADY. 


For hapless men on each await 
Their future fortune or their fate. 
Each law its purposes fulfills, 

By pleading, promises, aud wills ; 
And both refer, like good old cronies, 
To patri and to matrimouies ; 

And both—to cut the matter short— 
Are indispensable to court. 


No, 3 is a fragment addressed to a youthful mother on the death of 
her little cherub boy. 
He seemed just offered from the hand Divine— 
A pledge of love to lift our hearts to Heaven: 
A flow'r whereon our earthly hopes to twine, 
And raise them to the hand by which ‘twas given. 


No. 4 is a touch of the tender, friend Doe, and if it touches a re- 


sponsive chord in your bosom, let me hear the echo. It was addressed 
to a young friend, descriptive of the charms of his “ ladye-love.” 


A mortal! yet existence seems 
Too faint a name for life, in her, 
A spirit from the land of dreams, 
And every heart a worshiper! 
Her treswes on their bed of snow, 
Are sporting now in native grace ; 
Her lips have caught Aurora's glow, 
Her smile is Heav'n's reflected face. 
Her brows but tinseled shadows seem, 
Like rainbows on a summer sky, 
With light and shade to fringe the beam 
That flashes from her diamond eye. 
And on her cheek, in Nature's light, 
A hundred /:lies breathe the air, 
But health, to kiss away the white, 


Has placed a thousand rosea there. 


While such gems in richest cluster 
Seemed the wooing heart to win, 
They but symbol'd half the lustre 
Of the soul that shone within. 
But the maid, so gaily blooming, 
Blushed, to meet a darker doom ; 
As the rose, a waste perfuming, 
Withered she, and lost her MiBom. 
She was young—but youth must perish ; 
Beautiful—but beauty dies ; 
Lovely—but the love we cherish 
Seeks its fountain in the skies. 
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Another stanza, on the same: 


Two mountain streamlets winding through the heather, 
With am'rous whispers sparkled in the beam, 

And would have joined their limpid waves together, 
To flow more sweetly in one crystal stream. 

But lo! the avalanche came down the mountain, 
And on the purer streamlet icy fell: 

It xank—but bursting from a far-off fountain, 
Stole down the vale in summer sea to dwell. 

The other slowly wound along the dell 
With weary wave and silent, measured motion 

Nor joyed till whisp'ring breezes came to tell 


That happy streamlets meet again in Ocean. 


I'll trouble you with but one more verse on the same subject; 


Yet ere the Autumn's icy breath was over, 
Ere yet their kindred hearts were wound in one, 
While now the skies were smiling most above her, 
The seraph maiden from her love had gone ; 
For jealous Death, to wanton humors given, 
Around the girl had thrown his envious arms ; 
But from his kiss her spirit fled to heaven, 
And left him ling’ring on her beauty’s charms. 


Yours ever, 
June 17th, 1847. 


CIVILIZATION AND MORALITY. 


Or all errors, none is more ne in itself, or more mischievous 


in its consequences, than an indiscriminate view of moral and mental 
excellence. ‘The refinement which generally accompanies all culti- 
vation of the mind, and which gives rise to the error alluded to, is in 
itself but a mere unmeaning form, under which may exist either purity 
or pollution, or a want of all decided character. But so attractive is 
the factitious gloss of a refined exterior, so unpromising oftentimes are 
the forms under which a pure morality conceals itself, that shallow 
men may be expected, like the Princes in the play, to turn from the 
homely leaden chest which holds the treasure, to the glittering casket, 
though it contain only the fool’s head or the death’s head. 

It is by a similar error that such extravagant confidence is sometimes 
laced in the exalting — of civilization upon mankind. We 
ave no desire to decry Me importance of this invaluable blessing. 

We appreciate the difference between cabins and mansions, skiffs and 
steamers, carts and rail-cars. Nay, we acknowledge our obligations 
to civilization for many of the higher arts and graces of refined lile, 
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which have taken the place of the barbarous and comfortless living of 
our Saxon forefathers. But civilization has been canted about tll it 
has assumed a place which does not belong to it. Some of our boast- 
ing contemporaries would have us believe, that there never was a set- 
tled moral truth or principle of action, save under the influence of 
modern refinement. They utterly forget in what morality consists. 

If it be morality to preserve in public the external forms of decency, 
though the passions meanwhile hold a Saturnalia within the heart,— 
if it be morality to walk with a demure countenance regularly to the 
house of @od on Sunday, and as regularly to patronize the brothel on 
Monday,—then we Concede every thing to the purifying influence of 
civilization. But if genuine morality descends deeper than the sur- 
face, and takes hold upon the heart,—if it is anything more than a 
restraint upon the outbreak of lust till night can shield it from infamy,— 
then does it owe no thanks to civilization for its prolonged existence 
inthe world. ‘To Christianity, and to Christianity alone, are we in- 
debted for whatever moral principle still survives among men. 

The error of the worshipers of civilization lies in mistaking the 
means for the agent. ‘The conservative principle of religion may 
employ all the outward advantages derivable from a refined state of 
society to extend its own sway, and, by necessary consequence, to in- 
creased morality. In like manner, Christianity now employs a thou- 
sand instruments and auxiliaries of modern invention, which were, of 
course, unknown to her primitive professors. But no sane man will 
therefore attribute any peculiar moral influence to railways, steam- 
boats, and steam-presses. 

We believe, then, that civilization is, in itself, but a mere natural result 
of convention, and has no more moral influence for good or evil than a 
bank-stock or insurance company. Whence does it take its rise? 
Some hundreds of naked savages, experiencing the evils of a general 
lawlessness, clect a chief, and government begins to take form and 
eficiency. ‘The chief, perceiving that he can better overmaster his 
nval of another tribe by a regular organization than by a disorderl 
rout of followers, enters upon the first rudiments of a military organi- 
zation. ‘The common rabble learn by experience that warmth 1s de- 
sirable in winter and coolness in summer, and necessity, the “ mother 
of invention,” gradually instructs them in the best method of procuring 
both these comforts. ‘They find that a few rude representations of 
natural objects by articulate sounds are insufficient for extensive com- 
munication, and language begins to assume order and harmony. In 
their entertainments, too, may be discerned the germ of the elegant arts. 
Every one knows upon how simple a foundation was reared the mag- 
nificent drama of the Greeks ;—how the stately columns which adorned 
their temples were suggested by the log pillars of their fathers. In 
fact, every art and science may be traced to its rudiments among un- 
lettered savages. 

There is certainly no appearance in all this of any moral tendency. 
The savages have indeed become civilized. They have exchanged 
the wild and barbarous freedom of nature for the refinements and con- 
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veniences of art. But we cannot perceive that a man is morally better 
than his fortieth great-grandfather, because he uses a rifle in hunting, 
and sends his grain to mill, while his ancestor used a bow for the one 
purpose, and a wooden pestle for the other. Civilization is nothing 
else than an aggregate of convenience for living, of improvements ia 
the arts of peace and war, and a general advance in mental cultivation, 

We do not deny that such an improved state of society 1s much more 
desirable than savage life. It is certainly desirable that a man use a 
knife and fork rather than his fingers. But we do not apprehend that 
a knife and fork will materially improve his morals. [@would be 
more desirable to be King of the French, than Suftan of half-civilized 
Turkey. But the morals of their majesties who used to frequent the 
Pare-aux-cerfs were not a whit superior to those of the servant of Allah 
in his harem, 

The fact is, that civilization merely changes the forms of vice, 
without in the least affecting its nature. His passions are to the law- 
less savage, restless agitators, ceaselessly goading him on to outbreak- 
ing villanies; to the refined gallant, a secret motive, no less powerful, 
but guided by a consummate craftiness, and glossed with a show of 
virtue, the more pernicious as itis the more specious. 

We cannot better set forth in contradistinction the vices of barbar- 
ism and civilization, than by a reference to the earlier and later history 
of Rome. ‘The earlier Romans were stern, warlike, and ignorant of 
letters. ‘They knew nothing of the delicious melody of verse, or the 
even flow of polished eloquence. Euripides and Demosthenes were 
as yet unborn. flomer and Hesiod were to them as if they had never 
been. ‘They had no stages but hard-contested fields, no eloquence but 
their battle-ery. One all-absorbing motive, the glory of the Eternal 
City, tempered both their virtues and their vices. For this, with un- 
flinching self-devotion, they sacrificed their own lives, and with re- 
morseless cruelty they massacred the enemies of Rome. For this they 
strangled a captive king, as readily as they felled an ox before the altar 
of the Capitoline Jove. ‘Their vices were of just that sort upon which 
the world has always looked with a lenient eye, and such as can be- 
long only to bold and daring spirits. If they lawlessly seized the 
daughters of their neighbors, it was not to satisfy the cravings of lust, 
but to preserve Rome from extinction. If they razed rival cities to 
the ground, it was because they believed the world could hold but one 
Mistress. 

The later Romans were learned and polite, enlightened and refined. 
They sat at the feet of the Greeks, whom their fathers had conquered, 
and learned to despise the untaught valor which had made Rome the 
first of nations. But they were as utterly devoid of that magnanimous 
generosity which returned their treacherous pedagogue to the Veians, 
and his faithless physician to Pyrrhus, as of that irresistible valor 
which mowed down the enemies of Rome by Algidus, and at Bene- 
ventum. Even these virtues were accompanied by the most despica- 
ble pusillanimity. The great enemy of their liberties was not publicly 
driven from the Capital, as the 'T arquins, nor forced to relinquish his 
office, as the Decemvirs, but perfidiously stabbed by his bosom friends. 
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Such are the virtues and vices of barbarism and civilization. ‘The 

former are bold, reckless, often terrible, but seldom insinuating or 

treacherous. ‘The latter are wary and specious, but often faithless and 
rfidious. 

It is idle to assert that the state of morals 1s actually better in civ- 
ized than in barbarous countries; for there is no civilized nation on 
earth in which the influence of Christianity does not extensively pre- 
val. For such a comparison, a country must be found which Chris- 
uianity has not entered. Greece was such a country. But the unnat- 
ural vices of even her grave philosophers, of both the Porch and the 
Academy, and the foreed connivance of Socrates himself, will bear but 
sorry testimony to the purifying imfluence of even the highest degree 
of cvihzation. Rome was sucha country. But the virtuous Tacitus, 
as, with a despairing sigh, he turned his thoughts from the pure man- 
ners of the wild German hordes to the shameless carnivals of the 
Princely City, would have been sadly puzzled to define the moral ad- 
vantages of civilization. 

If it is contended that the wider scope afforded to the mind, and the 
exalted range of reflection naturally arising from a state of refinement, 
are strong restraints upon the animal appetites, the answer is clear. 
However plausible this may be in theory, one glance at history is suf- 
ficient for its refutation. With regard to the two great nations which 
present us with the brightest examples of heathen civilization, at no 
period of their existence was their morality superior to that of con- 
temporary savage tribes which might be selected. In both nations, 
indeed, it was when the rough but pure manners of their founders had 
given place to the highest refinement, that they were least capable of 
bearing such a comparison. 

Strong prejudices are excited in this matter just at present by dis- 
cussions of the proper course to be pursued by the great organized 
charities of Christendom, in the more debased portions of the heathen 
world. Must civilization precede Christianity '” has become a stand- 
ing question in our village debating clubs. ‘There has thus arisen the 
idea of some necessary and indissoluble connection between these two 
great blessings of the human race. ‘That there is a connection is un- 
doubtedly true. But it is the connection of dependence merely. Nor 
is this dependence reciprocal. ‘The fact is, that though the exalting 
influences of Christianity invariably produce an advanced state of so- 
ciety, yet there is nothing in the latter to produce the former. Grecian 
and Roman refinement perfectly well consisted with Grecian and Ro- 
man heathenism. We have delayed a moment upon this point, be- 
cause in it is involved the question under discussion. For if civiliza- 
tion must precede Christianity, it mast, of course, precede morality. 
The greater includes the less. 

he most specious plea against the view we are maintaining, is 
drawn from the improvement of government, by increased refinement. 
ut government is only a means ; and means, of themselves, can have 
00 virtue. Here arise two insuperable difficulties. It must be shown, 
that civilization purifies the motives of legislators, and that it ren- 
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ders these motives effectual in the obedience of the people. For the 
first, what new or better motives can it afford the legislator’ It can. 
not be increase of happiness, for most men esteem the spoils of op. 
pression higher than the pleasures of innocence. Nor, if this were a 
motive, could it be more powerful in the heart of a civilized ruler than 
in that of a barbarous chief, both being, of course, supposed devoid of 
religious considerations. 

It cannot be the love of order and social harmony ; for men in gen- 
eral love harmony only as it accords with their own interests. The 
savage chieftain loves the order and quiet of a universal obedience, 
and so does the enlightened despot. For the second, the best govern- 
ment on earth would not improve the morals of a people having no 
disposition nor necessity to obey it; nor is this disposition furnished 
by the highest state of refinement. The argument drawn from gov- 
ernment, then, may be stated briefly thus: Civilization produces good 
government, and good government produces morality; both which as- 
sertions depend for their validity on the concomitant influence of a 
Christian morality, and, of course, they beg the question. ‘The English 

vernment was as good under the second, as under the first Charles. 
But it did not produce good morals. Religion vanished for a time, and 
left both court and people to the exalting influences of civilization. 

The French government was not essentially altered by the death of 
Louis XIV., and the regency of Orleans. [It was certainly not owing 
to the want of civilization or good government that the shamelessness 
of one’s debaucheries became his highest badge of honor. In short, 


the history of the world is but a catalogue of = that no change in 


the external appearance of society can be in the least reliable for the 
moral improvement of our species. In the Christian religion, we ate 
provided by the Common Father of us all with an infinitely better de- 
pendence, and upon that alone can we safely rely. 


EXTRACTS FROM PLATO'S SOCRATIC DIALOGUES. 


Looxine over some old manuscripts lately, we happened to meet 
with one purporting to be a discussion between Socrates and Polus, 
the renowned champion of Rhetoric, whose Quixotic attack upon Soe- 
rates, and dire defeat, are so graphically set forth in the Gorgias of 
Plato. As the subject of debate is one of the deepest moment, in 
volving no less than the highest*interests of the human race, and one 
too that has engaged the attention of Poets, Sages, and Reformers of 
every age, even to our own, we have thought it well worthy of transla- 
tion for the benefit of all, who in coming ages shall drink in lessons of 
wisdom from the classic pages of our College Magazine. 

We should have preferred to give the manuscript in the original, that 
Seniors, Juniors, and learned Professors, all who are familiar with the 
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rich and copious style of the “ divine Plato,” might drink in its beau. 
nes for themselves, from the pure and uncorrupted fountain; but @ 
regard for those whose want of classical attainments would exclude 
them from a knowledge of its valuable truths, has induced us to give a 
literal translation, preserving the spirit, and, as far as possible, the 
idiom of the original. 

The manuseript represents Socrates as having gone down to the 
Piraeus, as was his custom—professedly to see the games and races 
observed there annually in honor of the Goddess Athene, but in reality 
w study human nature, as it exhibited itself in the free and untram- 
meled movements of the pleasure-loving Greeks and strangers, with 
whom the port of Athens was, upon this occasion, crowded—to seek 
an opportunity to benefit them by lessons drawn from his stores of 
wisdom, and true practical philosophy. ‘The sage is sitting on the 
marble steps of a fountain, beneath the fnendly shade of whose portico 
he has passed the night, making his morning repast of a meagre erust, 
the gift of some-passing stranger, and quenching jos thirst with the 
erystal stream that bubbles up from the fountain below. —Polus, on 
the lookout for some one on whom to demonstrate the powers of his 
darling art, espies Socrates, and with the air of a man conscious of his 
own powers, and sure of an easy victory, approaches the sage, and 
with an ill-concealed sneer, after the ordinary salutations, begins to 
commiserate him upon his misfortunes, and dwells upon the unlappi- 
ness of his lot, compelled as he was by poverty to trust to the shelter 
of the public buildings for a lodging-place, to the gushing fountain for 
his drink, and to the meagre crust of passing charity tor the means of 
appeasing his hunger. Socrates, however, denies that his is an un- 
happy condition, and on the contrary asserts, that itis far happier than 
that of other men, inasmuch as he is satisfied with this supply of his 
simple wants, while others, whose wants exceeded their means otf 
supplying them, are the truly miserable.  Polus demies the truth of 
this assertion, and challenges him to an argument. In accordance 
with his invariable custom, Socrates requests the Sophist to begin the 
discussion, by defining what he considers to be true happiness. From 
this point let the disputants speak for themselves. 

Polus. Happiness is that state or condition in which a man gratifies 
all his desires, those both of the body and the mind. ‘This is perfect 
happiness. But the man who gratifies the greatest number of his de- 
sires 1s happier than he who gratifies but few of them. And he who 
is dependent upon chance for the gratification of his desires, 18, a8 you 
seem to me to be, O Socrates, of all men the most miserable. 

Socrates. Does it then seem to you that happiness depends both 


upon the number of desires a man has, and the number of these he can 
gratify ’ 


Pol. Nai. 
Soe. Does it not then seem to you, that he who gratifies the greatest 
number of his desires, in proportion to the whole number of them, is 


happier than he who gratifies the fewest ’ 


Pol. 
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Soc. Come, then, let us reason with regard to the civilized man and 
the savage, and do you answer while I ask, and either refute or be re. 
futed. Has not the civilized man then, more desires than the savage ! 

Pol, Wag yap ; 

Soc. Does he not desire to eat, and drink, and sleep, and gratify his 
passions, equally with the savage ? 

Pol. Tlawy:. 

Soe. And has he not besides these desires of the body, others which 
the savage has not’ for does he not wish to gratify his taste for luxu- 
ries, his pride in style, dress, and equipage, and such like things, of 
which the savage knowing nothing, desires them not! Moreover, 
does he not covet money, and houses, and such things, for which the 
savage has nodesire’ And does he not desire to become distinguish- 
ed among the citizens as a Poet, or a Philosopher, or even as a Sophist! 

Pol. daiveras. 

Soc. Does it not then seem to you, on the one hand, that the civilized 
man has the most desires’ since he desires the gratification of the 
body, just as the savage does, and desires moreover these other grati- 
cations, those of the soul. 

Pol." doxei. 

Soe. And,on the other hand, that the savage has the fewest desires, 
since he only wishes those things that pertain to the body ’ 

Soc. ‘Then the civilized man excels the savage in the number oi 
desires, by the desires of the soul. 

Pol. "Avayxn. 

Soc. This then is agreed upon by us: On the one hand, that the 
civilized man excels the savage in the number of his desires, and on 
the other hand, that he excels them by the desires of the soul. 

Pol. yap. 

Soc. Come then let us also examine in this way: Does the civilized 
man excel the savage in respect to the gratification of his desires ! 

Pol, yap od VEOTEpS ; 

Soc. Thus ; does he sleep more soundly ? or eat more heartily ' 
or more abundantly gratify his desires ? 

Pol. Nai wa Asa. 

Soc. How so, my good fellow? does he not require a soft couch to 
sleep upon, and dainty meats to feed upon, and when by chance de- 
prived of these, does he sleep as does the savage upon the earth, or 
satisfy his hunger with uncooked meats or roots ? 

Pol. Oox doxsi. 

Soc. Does he then, if in sleeping and eating, he desires such @ 
gratification of his desires to sleep and eat as he does not possess, 
gratify those desires ? 

Pol. Odx 

Soc. And does not, on the other hand, the savage gratify his desires 
to eat and drink, whether he sleep upon the ground or on a soft couch! 

and whether he eat roots or dainty meats? And when any eater eats 
eatables, is not eating eating, and does not the eater derive the same 
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pleasure from eating, whatsoever eatables any eater eats? Answer 
me, my good fellow, it won't hurt you. 

Pol. 

Noc. Is not the civilized man, then, inferior to the savage in respect 
tw these gratifications, since, if deprived by Fortune of soft couches 
and dainty meats, he cannot gratify his desires for sleep and food? 
How does it seem to you! 

Pol. 07, 

Noc. ‘Then with respect to the desires of the body, the savage excels 
the civilized man in gratifications. 

Pol. Mavuye. 

Soc. Is not then the savage more happy in respect to the body, since 
he excels in gratification of the desires of the body! Answer me, 
my pretty fellow, don’t be afraid. 

Pol. Nai 

Soc. ‘This, then, is agreed upon by us: that the savage excels the 
cwilized man in the gratification of the desires of the body. And it 
was before agreed, that the civilized man excels in the number of his 
desires hy the desires of the soul. 

Pol, Ovews 

Soc. Let us then consider these desires of the soul, what kind they 
are. Are they not such as Pride, Ambition, Avarice, and such like? 

Pol. Nai. 

Noe. And was it not just now admitted, that these are the desires by 
which the civilized man excels the savage, since many of these the 
suvage does not have at all? 

Pol, 

Soe. Let us consider then in this way : Does the civilized man ever 
obtain the gratification of his desires ? 

Pol. Nai Alia, yap ou ; 

Soe. How so, my good fellow? Does he ever gratify his desire to 
rule ’ 

Pol. ys. 

Nor. Does he not desire to rule supremely’ And are there not 
always, in every state or city, some who bow not the mind to the 
ruler ’ 

Pol, Nai. 

Sve, Does he then rule supremely ” 

Pol. ya ou; 

Soc. Thus; he who does not submit with his mind, does not submit 
at all, for, it is the mind that submits, and if the mind do not submit to 
the ruler, then there is no submission, and he does not rule supremely. 
Is not this true? 

Pol. Nai xara ve giv Aoyov. 

Sor, Does he then gratify his desire to rule supremely ? 

Pol. 

Ser. And is it not according to the same reasoning with the other 
desires of the body ’ | say something of this kind: is there not al- 
Ways IN respect to every desire of the soul, something that is not grati- 
hed, in the gratification of that desire ’ 
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Pol. ; 

Soc. Thus; does not the man who is a ruler desire to become a 
King ? and becoming a King, does he not desire to become an Empe- 
ror? and becoming an Emperor, does he not desire to become a God, 
as did Alexander? 

Pol. Nai. 

Soc. And does he ever become a God ? 

Pol, Ov. 

Soc. Then he never gratifies his desires with respect to power, 
does he? 

Pol. Odx 

Soc. And is it not the same with regard to Pride, Avarice, and other 
desires of the soul, that there is always some desire ungratified ’ 

Pol. Yaiveras. 

Soc. ‘Then the civilized man does not gratify at all the desires of the 
soul, since the highest desires are always ungratified. And it was 
before agreed with respect to the desires of the body, that the civilized 
man does not excel the savage in the number of his gratifications. 
Therefore the civilized man does not excel the savage in the number 
of the gratifications either of the body or the soul. Is this so? 

Pol. Paivera. 

Soc. But it was at first proposed by you, that a is that con- 
dition of man in which he gratifies his desires, and that he is the hap- 
pier man, who succeeds in gratifying the greatest proportion of his 
desires. ‘Therefore, since the desires of the civilized man exceed 
those of the savage, by the desires of the soul, and the desires of the 
soul are not gratified at all, while the savage excels the civilized man 
in the gratifications of the desires of the body, does not the savage 
excel the civilized man in happiness ? 

Pol. Nas, xara tov Aiyov wavy Qalverai ys, 
Yep vai Aia, wavy wiv ovv, Comey, ye yap parsp avo 
§ OVEVT OoUV FEU 


THE PROGRESS OF VICE. 


Who has not wandered on the hill of dreams— 
Mysterious hill, that runs its shadowy ridge 
Between the vale of life and gulf of death— 

And from its top gazed both ways, far and near ; 
Down that dark gulf, and o'er that sullen sea, 
Whereon who ships plows no returning course, 
But moors for aye upon eternal shores : 

Then backward o'er the vale of changeful life, 
That like a panorama spreads beneath, 

Whose truthful pictures the strained eye doth reap 
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Amazed? There Horror broods, and lurid Hate ; 
And pale Despair his quivering substance gnaws ; 
And Happiness doth like a phantom flit, 

While sorrow lurks in every haunt of Joy. 


I sat upon that hill, and scenes most strange 
Of loveliness and horror filled my view. 
I saw a noble boy, upon whose checks 
The hues of youth beamed beauteous as the morn: 
His head was pillowed ‘gainst an ancient oak, 
Whose dusky umbrage mellowed into dawn 
The sultry splendors of the nooutide sun, 
And, like a stern old castle on the Rhine, 
Frowned on a stream that washed his aged foot. 
Ambrozial sweetness bloomed along the sward ; 
A grateful breeze sang anthems through the shades. 
As cherub youth, with sheet beyond his size, 
Reclines thereon to pore the grateful page ; 
So on that map of beauty lay the youth, 
And drank in nature with a lover's thirst. 
Joy filled his heart by fondling of the present : 
But to the darksome future flew his mind, 
And then he sighed to think how many gins 
Lay ready to entrap th’ unwary foot. 
At length departing, Noble oak,” he cried, 


“ Sweet stream, ye flowers that deck the year, ye birds, 


Nature's pure orchestra, that with me oft 
Have huiled the orient morn, and all ye scenes 
My boyhood has adored, a long farewell ; 

The voice of Life calls me to action hence.” 


But he had grown to manhood, though still young ; 
Honors had thronged ypon him, as the year 
With generous bounties crowns the fermer’s toil ; 
And all his character was solid gold. 

But, lo! a wizard temptress by him stands, 

And with her eloquence his spirit flames. 

He sees the sparkling nectar of the vine ; 

He sees the wealth that skillful ombre heaps, 
And all the brilliants on fair Pleasure’s vest, 

And all the phautasies that Vice displays, 

And he bows down in adoration foul. 


The vision changed ; its tenor too was changed. 
Uprose before my sight a gilded “ Hell,” 
(Oh! how unlike that dread sulphureous sea !) 
Blazing with all the eye doth best behold. 
All climes were there, all offspring of the earth : 
The fragrant shades of Araby and lod 


The vision changed. ‘That self-same youth I saw ; 
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Had sent their wealth, and wild Hondurus’ shores. 
All art in wood or paint had wrought its best ; 
Marpessa and Pentelicus I saw, 

And arras looms of Persia searce could yield. 

Such burden of magnificence ne'er saw 

The Golden Horn, o’erstepping regal state. 

With such array Vice clothes her hideous form ! 

This splendid den was thronged with demous vile, 
And their poor victims, who, ouce moulded men, 
Were then mere moon-beam shadows of themselves, 
Their primal selves, in dusky outline formed. 

The swarm profane I gathered, till my orb 

Encircled him, who holds in rest our thoughts. 

Oh! sight to pierce the tender heurt of Pity. 

How changed from him, who, "neath the old oak tree, 
Sighed his farewell! The flowers of youth were dead: 
Disease was seated on the throne of health, 

And deadly pallor marked him for the tomb. 

Against him sat a fiend in human guise, 

Whose count’nance mostly wore the look 

Of mild and gentle childhood ; yet not seldom raged, 
His visage o'er, as storm o'er heaven's bright face, 
Malignant tempest from his cursed soul. 

Fate, of the ebon mask, above his head 

Suspended gloomy future, dark as death. 

Fell Ombre with her clubs prepared to dash 

In glittering fragments all his fortune’s hopes. 

And now the deed is finished ; and that look 

Of deep despair is answered by a laugh 

Unearthly, and as hideous as oft stirs 

Foul echoes through hell's vault. Oh! how the heart's 
Warm streams are chilled, that man can so espouse, 
So buckle on destruction to himself, 

And fix so black a libel on his race ! 


A turn came in the pathway of my dream. 
That ancient oak appears; and on its brow 
The spirit of winter plants her fleecy crown, 
And all the landscape stiffens like a corpse ; 
And the swollen stream, rocked by the blasts, in rage 
Tumultuous roars along his ice-fringed brims. 
There, at the brink, that child of vice pours out 
Despairing anguish from his riven heart ; 

His sighs increase the winds, his tears the flood, 
While tremble all the pillars of his soul. 

And then methought I heard a voice that cried, 
“Lay not thy guilty hands upon thy life.” 

But all in vain. He makes the fatal plunge 
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Into the bosom of the angry wave ; 
And winds, that often hymn the faneral dirge, 
In solemn wailings mourn his hapless fate. 


The same destruction may not founder all, 
Who dare essay the stormy sea of vice; 
Yet who can tell, how many a hidden rock 
Lies ready to demand another life! 


HOOD AND INGOLDSBY. 


So, gentlemen, 
With all my love I do commend them to you —Hawier. 


Mirth, with thee we mean to live —L’ Atiercno. 


Tue writer of the following article has found, during jis * toilsome 
march up the rugged and thorny hill of science,” that the occasional 
resting-places erected along the route by murthtul authors, and a pretty 
lree indulgence at such times im the good cheer there afforded, have 
contributed nota little to encourage and assist him in lus onward 
trudging. Inthe humble hope of domg something towards occasion- 
ally smoothing the eare-wrinkled brows of others, le sends forth this, 
as it were, advertising pamphlet,” of a panacea for all cases of spleen 
or hypochondriac, with a few bits and crumbs gathered from the lite- 
rary banquet, which is served up for all who will go in tou. Serous- 
ly, we wish to step modestly up to you, and recommend © with as great 
discreetly as we can,” the works of the authors whose names we have 
already announced to you, as affording those rarely combined com- 
modities now-a-days, both amusement and instruction, It has been 
said by some one, with much force and beauty of expression, that 
“Shakspeare, Butler, and Bacon, have rendered it extremely difficult 
for any that comes after them to be either sublime, witty, or profound.” 

But against a part, at least, of this assertion, we wish to enter our 
protest, and venture the opinion, that to the literatum reader, Butler is 
actually tedious and wearisome, and that in his own style, which he 
originated, he has been surpassed by many that have succeeded him. 
The two that we have selected stand, we think, at the head of the list, 
and to them we ought to acknowledge our indebtedness for having 
fought so valiantly in the arena of literary strife, and by bringing up 
the standard to its proper level, having put so effectual a check upon 
that flood of sickly, wishy-washy stuff, and paltry balderdash, that 
under the name of wit was being spawned upon the world, 

Tuomas Hoop. Poor Tom Hood! And such we doubt not is the 
frequent exclamation of all his readers, who enter with any interest 
into his history. Like many writers of distinction, he passed most of 
his days, from childhood up, in actual want. He was compelled to 
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resort to his pen to obtain means of subsistence to the very day of his 
death, and while the reading public, here and elsewhere, were con- 
vulsed with laughter over his last jests and witticisms, his widow ab- 
solutely suffered through lack of the necessaries of life. So that 
while we regret that for the sake of our gratification a longer life had 
not been vouchsafed him, we yet feel an inward satisfaction that he is 
gone from a world that treated him so shabbily. ‘To the straitness of 
his circumstances must doubtless be attributed much of the “Il Pep. 
seroso” that we find in his writings. 

Of the personal history of Mr. Hood, we can say but little. He was 
the son of a bookseller. Like Charles Lamb, he began life as a 
counting-room clerk, from which situation he was apprenticed to an 
engraver. He became subsequently connected with the London Mag- 
azine, and from this time must we date the commencement of his 
literary labors, the results of which were speedily known from his 
“ Whimsicalities,” “ Up the Rhine,” “Comic Annuals,” a novel of re- 
spectable dimensions, entitled “Tylney Hall,” and more recently his 
“ Prose and Verse,” and “ Poems.” 

Passing to some remarks on his style, we must acknowledge in the 
outset that we are greatly ignorant of the true secret of his success. 
The title of “ Prince of Punsters” cannot be denied him, and he evin- 
ces on every page an extremely subtle fancy, a lively and poignant wit ; 
but much more, we think, is owing to the various manner in which he 
serves up his matter to us. At one time he frolies before us the very 
personification of drollery, and then we are actually flooded with puns, 
which come swimming along in a perfect sea of humor, bounding and 
tumbling in sportive joyousness, leaping and skipping in very ecstasy 
of merriment. Again “ gorgeous tragedy in sceptred pall comes sweep- 
ing by,” when, clad in the mournful habiliments of woe, he moves be- 
fore us, chanting the solemn dirge, uttering melancholy strains of soul- 
melting pathos. But there are few of Hood's poems that escape alto- 
gether without a pun, and even in the most dignified and majestic, you 
will commonly find some keen stroke of wit, which, like the glittering 
point of an instrument, pierces the big black thunder-cloud of woe and 

ief, causing it to dissolve, or come pattering down in glistening, 

rmless drops. ‘These are the pieces that, dazzling the eye of the 
critic, completely disarm him. Looking at all his writings, we are 
inclined to fall in with the suggestion of some of his reviewers, that 
under a quaint masquerade he is at bottom stern, serious, and manly ; 
that before taking up his pen he arrays himself in the fantastic garb of 
folly and sportiveness. Certain it is, that he rarely appears before the 
public, except in this “ outer garment.” ° For the very melancholy and 
gloom in which he occasionally indulges, he wreathes into shapes so 
grotesque and ludicrous as to force both himself and readers to laughter. 
As an illustration, rather perhaps of what we stated a few moments 
ago, take his “ Song of the Shirt,” that admirable effort of his, that did 
so much to purify, chasten, and exalt the tone of public feeling in re- 
gard to matters, and people in every-day life ; to open the purse-strings 
of cramped and crabbed selfishness, and to incite to generous deeds of 
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benevolence. Now, as above remarked, into his most piteous pictures 
he ventures to throw, here a pun, there a pretty conceit, and yet so 
alroitly, withal, as to increase the general effect. The hollow peal 
of mocking laughter rings fearfully In your ears as you read Thus, 
inthe very center of this tragedy, at almost the height of our agony, 
we yield perforce to the “ laughter appropriate to wretcheduess,” as 
we are told that 


“ Every tear hinders both needle and thread.” 


But Hood's poems have some weak pots which we would not al- 
together overlook, arising, however, mainly perhaps, from. the very 
peculiarity to which we are indebted for so many of lis beauties, viz: 
avery minute and delicate perception of analogies and remote resem- 
blanees. "This sometimes crowds his picees so full of allusions and 
hidden meanings, as to make them (although not long) actually bur- 
densome and tedious. — His faults, however, were all such as can easily 
he borne, and we would not needlessly allude to them. We would 
tread lightly over the grave of one with whom we have passed so ma- 
ny pleasant hours. Yes, we cannot escape the paintul thought that 
Hood is ne more,—that his last jest has been uttered. No more shall 
lus “arch and flexible lip quiver with the coming jest; never again 
shall that Mguish eye twinkle at the inward joy of droll fancies—that 
eve which had only to be opened to discover and recognize like words 
daneing and capering in each other's embrace.” 

And to us there is something peculiarly mournful in the death of a 
professed humorist, occurring, perhaps, as the first serious epoch in 
lis tistory. "Po our mind, itis full of dreary and paintul significance. 
There is a fearful desolateness, a chilling loneliness, that the death 
of the man of mirth occasions, not easy to be endured. But we are 
not left Wholly without consolation, Tt rids one sorrow of half its bit- 
erhess, to know that Hood, while a humorist, was a sincere lover of 
lis race; that he had a heart full to overflowing of deep sympathy for 
their sufferings ; and we feel that when his efforts in their behalf did 
relax, we must chide rather his circumstances than his a 

With an extract or two we will close this rambling sketch. Among 
his serious poems we must rank nrar the first the * Dream of Eugene 
Aram,” awakening in us, perforce, heart-freezing terror, and causing 


“ Each particular hair to stand on end.” 


The “ Bridge of Sighs,” “Haunted House,” Lady's Dream,” 
“Song of the Shirt.” &e., have all their excellences, but time forbids 
more than a passing notice. One or two passages in that “ crystalized 
tear,” (as some one has beautifully styled it,) the “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
we must, however, transcribe : 


“ The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver, 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river ; 
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Mad from life's history, 

Glad to death's mystery, 

Swift to be hurled, 

Anywhere, anywhere, 

Out of the world.” © © 


“ One of Eve's family— 
Wipe those poor lips of hers, 
Oozing so clammily.”" * * * 


His humorous poems we have no time to notice particularly. Open- 
ing almost at random for a single extract, we find in his “Tale of a 
Trumpet,” among other suniles, on the deafness of an old woman, the 
following : 

“ She was deaf as a stone—say one of the stones 
Demosthenes sucked to improve his tones. 
And surely deafness no further could reach, 
Than to be in his mouth without hearing his speech.” 


Eventually a pedler is introduced, who, in recommending a trumpet 
he is offering her, says : 
There was Mrs. F., 
So very deaf, 
That she might have worn a percussion cap, 
And been knocked on the head without hearing it snap. 
Well, I sold her a trumpet, and the very next day 
She heard from her husband in Botany Bay.” 


But we have already gone beyond our limits, and, taking leave of 
this kind-hearted and accomplished man, with every feeling of satis- 
faction and gratitude, we pass toa brief account of 


THOMAS INGOLDSRBY, ESQ. 


The reading public had long been vastly pleased with the “ Ingolds- 
by Legends,” as they appeared in the Bentley Miscellany, before the 
gifted author was recognized. Without raising this question at all, 
their intrinsic merit was a sufficient recommendation, and gave them 
straightway a warm reception, Made up almost exclusively of mirth- 
provoking narration, adroitly interspersed with the cant and slang 
phrases of the day, and odd sorts of metres, and out-of-the-way rhymes, 
they commended themselves at once to the mirth-loving. While the 
critic was making ready for his onslaught, the favorable verdict of the 
people came thundering in his ears, warning him to desist. A rigid 
exactment of the rules of “ Murray and Lindsay,” or a strict regard to 
the usual proprieties of literature, might, it is trae, exclude much of 
what we now exceedingly admire ; but the richness, the very quintes- 
sence of drollery, evinced in every page, make him well worth having 
upon such terms. . 

It became known, however, at length; and now few need be told 
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that * ‘Thomas Ingoldsby” was no other personage than an unpretend- 
wy clergyman, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Rev. R. HL. Basham. He 
s represented to have been a most exemplary man in all his deport- 
went, both im his public capacity and in the private circle. Of a 
cheertul and amiable disposition, he yet retained a requisite amount 
of dignity to discharge, to universal satisfaction, all his pastoral duties ; 
so that he easily acquired, and always bore the reputation, of a discreet 
and conscientious pastor, respected by his superiors, and greatly be- 
jwed by his little flock. A clever essayist on “ Ingoldsby® and his 
legends,” gives an interesting account of an interview he had with 
lum, and an exceedingly graphic description of his person, which we 
would gladly transeribe, had we room. He died at the age of 57. 
With regard to his writings, critics are not agreed in what their 
distinguishing excellence really consists. Some pronounce it the mere 
cvuberance of wit and humor they display. Others refer it to the 
wondertul flow and beauty of the versification. Mr. Basham’s biog- 
ripher of his poems, (speaking rather enthusiastically, perhaps, but 
with much truth,) says: “ Popular phrases, the most prosai even, 
the cramped technicalities of legal diction, and snatches from well- 
wih every language, are wrought in with an apparent absence of all 
at and effort, that surprises, pleases, and convulses the reader at every 
twin. “Phe author triumphs with a master’s hand over every variety 
of stanza, however complicated or exacting. Not a word seems out 
of place; not an expression forced, Syllables the most intractable 
find the only partners fitted for them throughout the range of language, 
and couple together as naturally as those kindred spirits whieh poets 
tellus were created in pairs, and dispersed in space to ses k out their 
particular mates.” We do most heartily endorse this description, and 
will cite a few passages, as specimens, taking no great care in the se- 
hetion. We cannot hope that everybody will be as much pleased 
with him as we have been, for, as he says somewhere himself, 


— 


* The Editor of a contemporary Magazine, thinking to be witty at the expense of 
thie name, remarked that “ he thought the ‘ Legends’ extremely tine—nay, he should 
think as many as eighteen carats fine.” A brother would-be punster, (transferring 
the field of punning from the mineral to the vegetable kingdom,) charged his neighbor 
with having cabbaged the joke. Pretty enough to be seen ; but we think all our 
readers will turn up their noses at such ordinary trash, compared with the racy wit- 
tewms of our author (quod vide) which, to repeat the venerable pun, “ beat them all 
hollow.” But we shall be guilty of the same thing ourselves presently, if we don't 
mind our * P's and Q’s;” (excuse us this time, indulgent reader ;) we certainly should, 
Were we not in a melan-choly mood, just now, one is 80 apt to fall into the habit, un- 
lems constantly on his guard in conversation. But this little note has grown ama- 
singly on our hands, and we hasten to take leave of this branch of our subject, (at- 
tempts at punning ;) for, entre nous, Reader, we have altogether abandoned the vile 
habit, long ago. We would refer you, however, for the best specimen of modern 
puns to * Punch,” * recobbeding you by all beans,” (ax * Fagin” would say,) if you 
have not already read this note, to pass it by un-note-iced. 
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“ I own it is clear, 
‘The fastidious ear 
Will be more or less annoyed with you, when you in- 
sert any rhyme that’s not perfectly genuine.” 
But still we can but hope that, with few exceptions, we are safe in 
proceeding on the supposition that 


“A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


We have detained you, however, in the ante-room too long, already, 
and you will now, if you please, accompany us for a few moments 
longer, as we tumble hi istily over the volume in search of a few ex- 
tracts. Ile borrows a figure , Which he thus acknowledges ; 


“A metaphor taken—I've not the page aright— 
Out of an ethical work by the Stagyrite.” 


After painting the gradual progress of a storm, he winds up as 
follows : 
“The rain came down in such sheets as would stagger a 
Bard for a simile, short of Niagara.” 


Speaking of an acrial voyage in a balloon, and alluding specially to 
the danger of falling into the track of some comet, he says : 


* For the boldest of mortals a danger like that must fear, 
And be cautious of getting beyond our own atmosphere.” 


He gives a description of King Henry IL., and more particularly 
here of his hat, thus: 


“With a great sprig of broom, which he wore as a badge in it, 
Named from this circumstance, Heury Plantagenet.” 


Still more complicated : 


* Re-culver, some style it, 
While others revile it 
As bad, and say Re-culver. isn't worth while it 
Would seem to dispute when we know the result imat- 
erial. I accent, myself, the penultimate.” 


“Some Account of a New Play” abounds in odd rhymes, not devoid 
of humor. 
Dear Charles, 
In reply to your letter and Fanny's, 
Lord Brougham, it appears, is n't dead, though Queen Ann is.” 
Sir Maurice proposes to purchase a farm of Lady A. : 


* Oh, take it,” she cries, “ but secure every document.” 
“ A bargain,” says Maurice, “ including the stock you meant.” 
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A couple about to be married glandestinely, agree to meet at an old 
chapel, 
“ Where the priest is to bring, as he's promised by letter, a 
Paper to prove the name, birth-right,” Ac. 
In his moral, he recommends, 


* Young ladies of property, 
Let Lady A's history serve as a stopper t'ye.” 
“ Old Knight, don’t give bribes! above all never urge a man 
To steal people's things, or to stick an old clergyman.” 


A quarrelsome wife is apt, he says, upon the least occasion, to seize 


* A stick, or stool, or anything that round did lie, 
And baste her lord and master most confoundedly.” 


In the * Black Mousquetain,” St. Foix, wishing to detain a friend, 
has no other way but to turn back his wateh. He borrowed it, and then 


* He examined the face, 
And the back of the case, 
And the good lady's portrait there dene on enamel, he 
Saw by the likeness was one of the family. 
Then he opened the case just to take a peep in it, and 
Seized the occasion to pop back the minute-hand.” 


Our author has a most happy faculty of mixing up languages. ‘Thus, 
alluding to his parody on © ‘Phe Burial of Sir John Moore,” claimed 
by another, he says : 

* Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores ; 
I wrote the lines—**—owned them—he told stories.” 


And this same “ Black Mousquetain” is made to say, 


* Who was ever like me, 
Sans sous, sans souci! 
Vive la bagatelle !—tonjours yai—idem semper— 
I've Jost all I had in the world but my temper.” 


He seats himself to reply to a parcel of unanswered letters 


* Dear Jack, 
Just lend me twenty pounds 
Till Monday next, when I'll return it. 
Yours, truly, 
Henxay 
Why, z—ds ! 
I've seen the man but twice—here, burn it.” 


“ ¢ Bill so long standing’ —‘ quite tired out'— 
« Must sit down to insist on payment'— 

Called ten times.’ —Here’s a fuss about 

A few coats, waistcoats, aud small raiment. 
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“ For once, I'll send an answer, and in- 
form Mr. Snip he need n't ‘ call’ so ; 
But, when his bill’s as tired of ‘ standing’ 
As he is, beg "twill sit down also.” 


In an account of Peter, the lay-brother, he apologizes for a digres- 
sion, thus : 
“ A slight deviation’s forgiven, but then this is 
Too long, I fear, for a decent parenthesis : 
So I'll rein up my Pegasus sharp and retreat, or 
You'll think I’ve forgotten the lay-brother Peter.” 


But we must pause ere we transcribe the whole book. 

Thus, patient reader, have we endeavored, in our own humble way, 
to present to you some recommendations of these authors.“ Laugh 
and grow fat,” has grown into a familiar adage, and there is much 
truth in the remark of an old quaint writer, that “a hearty laugh 
shakes the cobwebs from a man’s brains, and the hypochondria from his 
ribs.” As a parting injunction, we can only add, read them yourselves. 


HEADLEY’S MARSHAL MURAT. 


Havine recently read the above interesting article, we adopted a 


hasty opinion, and made it the subject of a few remarks. Notwith- 
standing the gorgeous language in which our hero is described, and 
the decorations which the author’s pen has thrown around him, yet to 
us the most glaring deformities are visible, and not the less so from 
the writer's efforts to conceal them. 

It is somewhat singular with what zeal this author advocates the 
cause of nearly all his heroes. He seems to look upon them as his 
clients, and is determined to make out for them the best case possible. 
If they have any good quality, that he dwells upon at great length, 
magnifies it to its full extent, and then subjoins ample illustrations ; if 
they have bad ones, he mentions them incidentally, briefly despatches 
them, and winds up with a “but.” ‘The author mentions an incident 
in the youth of our hero, in which he cheated an old miser out of a 
hundred francs by selling him a gilt snuff-box for a gold one ; “ but,” 
he continues, he did this not on his own account, but for the sake of 
a friend, ergo he was excusable—and thus he speaks of his other faults. 

Such we believe to be a general characteristic of this author's wr- 
tings, and yet we would not be understood as charging him with any 
unfairness, but only with an overweaning affection for his characters, 
for which, perhaps, he is excusable, on the ground that they are, to 4 
considerable extent, the creatures of his own brain. So great is his 
partiality for them a/i, that he is loth to give the palm to any one in pa 
ticular, for fear of detracting from the merits of the rest. After read- 
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ing the work through, it would be difficult for any one to pick out either 
his own favorite, or that of Mr. Headley. The Marshals are all the 
greatest of the great, the bravest of the brave ; each one surpassing 
all the rest, and even Napoleon himself, in some particular quality. 

It is not, however, our intention to enter into a criticism of Mr. 
Headley’s works, which, whatever may be suid of them, have deserv- 
edly gained him an enviable reputation. And it would indeed seem 
ungrateful in us to attempt to derogate from those writings by which 
we have been so much entertained and instructed. But Mr. Headley's 
fame as a writer is fully established, his praises have issued from all 
the presses of the land, and his beauties have been held up to the ad- 
miration of his generous countrymen. We could not, therefore, hope, 
even were it our desire, that our humble efforts could in the least af- 
fect him. 

We now come to the subject immediately before us. Whatever 
others may think of Murat, Mr. Headley has proved conclusively to 
our mind, that he was a great fop; we had almost said, a great fool, 
The all-absorbing trait in his character, according to him, was an insa- 
tiable thirst for war, an indomitable courage, and a hon-like furv in the 
midst of battle. All these we grant him, and still think they do not 
constitute a great man, nor even a sensible one. The author does m- 
deed say that he possessed great skill as a General, but gives no proof 
nor illustration of it, and consequently leaves us to infer that his great 
success Was Owing to the impetuosity of his actions, and the valor of 
his troops. We would not apply to him the old saying, “a fool for 
luck.” but it does seem to us most remarkable how a man of so little 
intellect rose to such eminence, and met with so brilliant success. We 
cannot account for it in any other way, than that his impudence made 
him conspicuous, and his reckless courage commended him to the no- 
tice of the Emperor, under whose tutelage the most ordinary man 
might rise to greatness. ‘This, added to his impetuous nature, and the 
irresistible strength and courage of his soldiers, forms the true reason 
of his suecess. As regards his great skill as a General, in the absence 
of all proof, we must be allowed to doubt it; but in energy and courage 
he had few equals, and in fair, open fight, there was no cavalry in Ku- 
rope able to withstand his invincible cuirassiers. 

A tolerably good opinion, however, may be formed of his abilities as 
a General, from a passage which we will adduce from Mr. Headley, 
himself: « Often,” says he, “in battle he would select out the most 
distinguished Cossack warrior, and plunging directly inte the midst of 
the enemy, make him prisoner, and afterwards dismiss him with a gold 
chain about his neck, or some other rich ornament attached to his per- 
son.” And this is the great General, so worthy to be placed by the 
side of Bonaparte, and so well fitted to command twenty thousand 
cavalry! he in one part of the field, his army in the other—Napoleon 
struggling for his Empire, Murat fighting for amusement, and seeking 
to convert the battle-field into a tournament! Does this evince great 
generalship’? It is commonly supposed to be the _ of a General to 
superintend the movements of his army, to give orders and see that 
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they are obeyed, and at the same time to keep as much out of danger 
as possible, except in cases of emergency. Instead of doing this, our 
hero leaves his brave band to take care of itself, while he, “ the ob. 
served of all observers,” rushes headlong into danger, rashly exposing 
his life, when everything depends on its safety. ‘To have unhorsed a 
savage foe, and made a friend of him by an act of generosity, gratified 
him more than to have gained a battle. But suppose him to have been 
slain in the midst of one of these daring feats, it would be difficult to 
convince the world that he did not deserve it, and not even Mr. Head- 
ley’s pen could have rescued his name from deep oblivion. We should 
like to hear what military eritics would say of Napoleon if he had left 
his post to engage in single combat with a Cossack warrior, merely to 
show his superior strength and horsemanship; and what would Pres. 
ident Polk think if General ‘Taylor should desert his ranks in battle, 
and dashing into the midst of the enemy, take prisoner a Mexican 
officer, and then dismiss him with a gold chain about his neck? Me- 
thinks he would feel like putting a halter around old Zach's gullet. 

We are unable to say whether Murat was ever defeated, though he 
may have been, as Mr. Headley would say, ‘repulsed ;’ and here it 
must be apparent to every one with what pain this writer records the 
defeat of any of his favorites. tle never suilers any of his Marshals 
to be vanquished till after incredible bravery has been displayed, and 
prodigies of valor performed, and then they are * compelled to retire 
before overwhelming numbers”! It may not be amiss to give an ex- 
ample of the manner in which he disposes of his defeats. Speaking 
of the dreadtul charge of Murat at Eylau, he represents him as “ burst- 
ing with headlong tury upon the enemy, and scattering them like a 
hurricane from his path; and yet, in the very next line, he says, 
“though his cavalry were at length compelled to retire,” &e. Had 
he been a Russian historian, he would doubtless have related the affair 
in something like the following manner: “ ‘Though the onset of the 
French was tremendous, they recoiled, frighted and bleeding, from 
that living rock ; the sturdy Russians, disdaining to fly, stood immo- 
vable as a wall of adamant, and in their turn fell with fury on their 
baffled foe, and routed it with prodigious slaughter.” We say this to 
show how differently the same thing may be stated without greatly 
departing from the truth, 

We have already said that Murat was exceedingly foppish, to which 
Mr. Headley applies the more polite term, chivalric. ‘The very motto 
engraved on his sword,‘ Honor and the Ladies,’ is an excellent key to 
his character. ‘This would look well enough in the days of knighter- 
rantry, but those days were gone, and their fashions with them. His 
whole conduct accorded with the above device ; his biographer says, 
that he frequently fancied himself fighting in imaginary worlds, and 
no doubt when he returned from slaughter, with his sword dripping 
gore, he thought all the ladies of the world were gazing on him with 
admiring eyes. He never went forth to battle unless dressed in gor- 
geous style, his tall white plume distinguishable among thousands, and 
his war-horse covered with trappings of gold—in short, if merit con- 
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ested in show, his exterior might have shamed Napoleon and all his 
stall. Mr. Headley, himself, seems to have fallen greatly love with 
his waving W lite plume ; itis Mentioned some twenty times ; Inevery 
engagement, and on all important occasions, we see it streaming in the 
wind, eliciting admiration from every beholder, and almost gaming 
hattles of itself. Nor was Murat himself tenerant of his personal at- 
tractions, for w hen the wild Cossacks of the desert gathers d around 
jum to admire his gaudy dress and handsome figure, it se gratified his 
vanity that he gave them every sou he possessed, also his watch and 
the watehes of his friends, Mr. Headley admits that his fleshy exte- 
ner miaht create a smile, but,” saves the Reverend gentleman, when 
we see him returning from the encounter, dripping with gore, our con- 
tempt os turned into admiration.” ‘Thus, when he wishes to cover his 
fuults he covers him with blood, 

After arraving his hero in splendid uniform, and mounting him ona 
wohle charger, he sends him torth to battle, and heralds his approach 
with *he carries Napoleon's fate.” Napoleon watches that snow- 
white * plume,’ like the star of his destiny.” Where it went, victory 
tollowed, and while it went, defeat was impossible.” is worthy of 
notice, that whenever the author wishes to set his hero in the most 
mposing light, and give an exalted idea of the importance of the un- 
derwhing he is about entering upon, he commences with some such 
expression as he carries Napoleon's fate’! ‘This he says of almost 
each and every one of his Marshals, and in almost every battle. One 
would suppose that Bonaparte was always standing on the brink of a 
preeipice, and that the slightest jar would hurl him to the bottom. 
\ecording to Mr. Headley, almost every battle is to decide the fate of 
hurope, and no Marshal ever advances to the charge, but that Napo- 
leow's destiny is staked on the result! Verily his eareer was the most 
dependent on chance, and his success the most uncertain of any man’s 
that ever lived, 

\fter mentioning the twenty thousand horsemen that followed him, 
When they arrive at the scene of action, Murat does all the fighting. 
His brave cuirassiers are forgotten, and he himself is surrounded by 
mmumerable foes who fall thick and fast around him; and although no 
eMtraordinary physical strength is ascribed to him, yet none are able 
to stand before him. He breaks, solitary and alone, through sernied 
ranks, attacks and disperses crowds of his enemies. and carries the 
‘trength of thousands in his single arm—all of which we don't deny, 
but it certainly appears to us miraculous, 

As a soldier, Murat was unsurpassed ; in every other respect he was 
4 perfect dwarf. Possessed ina high degree of that chivalric kind of 
honor Which flourishes only in prosperity, in the hour of adversity he 
showed his weakness and baseness by betraying the man who had 
made him King. He was also deeply imbued with that false pride 
which is the surest ‘evidence of a shallow mind—he wished to tear 
out the brightest page in his whole history. ‘The most unfading gar- 
land that ever encircled Napoleon's brow , was that wm) which was ifl- 
scribed, “ The Charity Bov of Brienne ;” so also, if any thing could 
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exalt Murat in our estimation, it is that from a poor ostler he became 
Marshal of the Empire, and a terror to Europe. Yet, with more than 
boyish weakness, he was ever ashamed of his humble origin, and al. 
ways strove to conceal tt. 

We will give but one more illustration of his chatacter. Bonaparte, 
in battle, once said something to him which so stung him that he 
marched right in the range of a Russian battery in order to be killed. 
He was, however, induced to retire and save his life. If any thing 
could prove his extreme puerility and weakmindedness, it is this: 
thus to expose one's self to certain death, merely to resent an insult, 
is far worse than biting off the nose to spite the face, and any man 
who for such a cause will commit suicide, deserves no better name 
than that of fool or madman. It was nevertheless unfortunate for him 
that he was not suffered to have his own way; it would have saved 
Mr. Headley the pain of telling us that he afterwards committed an act 
which forever sullied his fame, which is told in such pretty and pathetic 
language that we are almost induced to forgive him. 

His tragical death is well known. Having betrayed first Bonaparte 
and then the allies, the latter offered a reward for his head. After 
wandering for a long time as a fugitive in disguise, and flying from 
place to place to escape his pursuers, he was at length taken prisoner, 
and publicly shot as a traitor, 

Though we are ever ready to mourn over the sad vicissitudes of 
human affairs, yet, considering the closing acts of his life, we ean 
scarcely say he deserved a better fae; and he may, indeed, be con- 
sidered fortunate in finding a historian so willing to forgive lis faults, 
and so eager to trumpet his fame. 


PLAYING AT MARBLES. 


In that paper of the Indicator, which is entitled, “ The Sight of 
Shops,” Mr. Leigh Hunt takes occasion to describe a toy-shop, and. 
among his enumeration of its many curious articles, we find this frag- 
ment of a sentence: “ And of marbles, blood-allies, with which the 

sessor of a crisp finger and thumb-knuckle causes the smitten mar- 

les to vanish out of the ring.” It is unfortunate that he rested ne 
longer upon this topic. Had Mr. Hunt but called to mind the marble- 
playing of his boyish days, and striven to feel once more the intense 
excitement, the rivalry, the shame in defeat, the triumph in success, 
as of old, he must have seen a true image of politics and of political 
life. A subject like this could have been dissected by none more 
faithfully than by the author of the Indicator. 

That old saying, * The boy is father of the man,” applies as well 
to his amusements as to the germs of his mind and disposition. The 
man is a sort of a swelled-out boy, and plays the part he is obliged t 
play in the world, for a higher object ak with the self-same means ** 
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before. When an individual has been driving everywhere with a 
favorite hobby, until he has wearied out others by his incessant clat- 
ter, and finally wearies out himself, the boy has been trundling a hoop. 
When a set of wiseacres have been disputing and throwing out differ- 
ent conjectures upon any subject, they were only pitching cents, or 
rather nonsense, at a mark in the dirt. But in political lite, we reeog- 
nize the peculiar genius of playing at marbles. 

Extending the figure as far as it will conveniently bear, we may 
divide our subject into four heads,—common marbles, shooters or 
bounders, the players, and the spectators. 

As for the poor common marbles—we need say little of them. 
However men may affirm, that in this age the masses rule, this old 
proverb continues true, that it is easier to lead the multutude than to 
convince a single individual. In reality the people never can rule, 
If mass conventions were abolished, if newspapers were suppressed, 
i! Congressional speeches never reached Buncombe, if the bubery of 
money and office, or the bribery of the electioncerer’s smile and loving 
inquiries Were never lavished, the people might vote according to their 
own judgment, but, in nine cases out of ten, wrongly, for it would be m 
ignorance. Nor could power long remaim with the ignorant. The 
rabble are influenced by their rulers for their rulers, just as the blood 
is propelled from the heart in arteries, only to return thither im veins. 
They who boast loudly of the people's supremacy, are either those who 
throw dust into others’ eyes, or those who, with half-blinded vision, 
dimly look upon themselves as rulers and gods. In reality, they are 
nothing but marbles, which politicians play with and throw around to 
the chance winner of the moment. Sometimes, too, these poor mar- 
bles receive a hard stroke from a desperate player, and spin away out 
ofthe ring. ‘They are of but few kinds and simple. 

Shooters or bounders we regard as fair types of those who direct 
the mass, but are themselves directed by others. “They may be divi- 
ded into two classes, which are truly represented by the two hinds of 
bounders—alleys and agates. Alleys comprise the majority of news- 
paper editors, and the whole herd of politicians hired to do dirty work. 
The minds of these men are like this kind of marbles, small, ring- 
streaked, and spotted. ‘They are cheap and easily procured, ‘Thew 
condition, however, is far above the mass, for they are used as instru- 
ments in driving their inferiors, though it must be confessed they 
sometimes receive a hard knock, when they chance to come in con- 
tact with a big, burly commoner. In such cases, the recoil is often 
unpleasant. ‘They are always picked up, however, by their owner, 
and, by a dexterous motion of the thumb-joint and forefinger tip, which 
costs jim little trouble, they are hurled again at the stubborn plebeian, 
Which costs them much pain. In return for these sullerings, they are 
taken up when the game is over, and thrust by their benevolent patron 
io a fat pocket, well stuffed with private property. Here they re- 
Main until their services are again needed, It might be thought that 
they would have sense enough to keep still in this place, and enjoy 
their * otium cum dignitate,” but the foolish things are so continually 
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jingling in triumph, or angrily clashing with an interloper, that they 
often attract the notice of some skillful player, who offers to roll with 
their master, and they are again drawn forth for hard service. [tis 
astonishing, too, how littl: they are regarded by their owner, and how 
frequently, notwithstanding their labors in his cause, they are handed 
over to others and forced to renew the same wearisome duties. ‘The 
souls of these editors and politicians were originally almost white, 
but, to present a proper seeming to the world, were disguised with 
paint; and long use, with many hard knocks, has covered them with 4 
greasy soiling, and diversified their exterior with little dents. ‘Their 
fates are various. Some few, alter being worn out in service, are pre- 
served and kept in the fat pocket as trophies of hard-won vietory, 
Others, in some unlucky moment, are hurled against a stubborn sub- 
ject, and broken into fragments. Such is their common lot. 

Agates are of higher pretensions and higher merit. They are the 
honest blind men of party. With upright intentions and incorruptible 
hearts, they are yet instruments in the hands of unscrupulous and skill- 
ful players. But they are the highest kind of instruments. Their 
color is always the same, and they preserve their form unbroken. 
The best place in the best pocket is reserved for them, though, it must 
be confessed, their position is dearly earned. ‘Their bright surfaces 
are never soiled. ‘They have sufficient momentum in themselves to 
drive the common marble in the required direction, without moving 
from the spot in servile chase after contact. ‘The weaker alley rolls 
on without the inherent power of stopping. Indeed, the difference 
between the two species of bounders seems to be this: the alley is 
used ina small ring ; the agate inalarge one. ‘The alley rolls through 
the dust to its object; the agate is shot from above, and performs its 
mission without first touching the earth. Sometimes they are aimed 
too much out of the way and shot a little too far. In that case, they 
glide into some obscure spot, and remain there forever hidden from the 
world. 

But it would be impossible to carry out in minute detail all the points 
of resemblance between playing at marbles and playing at polities. 
The two last classes are strongly marked. The players themselves 
may be easily recognized in the half-statesmen, half-politicians, who 
direct the nation. ‘Their objects are the same—influence, acquired 
by playing tor the same stake and withthe same instruments. A few, 
in each, seek the end in the means, and aim for happiness in effort, 
not in success. ‘hat is, for an employment to defend them against 
the horrors of idleness, they thrust themselves into the most momen- 
tous interests of other men, and strive to rule them, because they are 
not sure that they can rule themselves! Let the gambler’s fute be 
theirs 

Of the four classes, the spectator is by far the most enviable. An 
Irishman would say with truth, that the greatest happiness political 
life is to be found owt of it. It does not imply a want of skill to stand 
and watch the game in silence, but rather a disgust of the playing and 
the players. Men have been called in emergencies from the conditivn 
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of honorable quiescence to take the government ito their own hands 
for management, Where others of loftier pretensions have sunk to their 
proper depth. “The danger over, they become spectators again They 
retire quietly to their homes and listen to the political storm, as it 
beats against their very doors. Nothing can eall them from this safe 
retreat to the statesman’s final elevation—a thtone, a pillory, or a seaf- 
fold—not a material throne, or a scaffold with a glittering axe, but a 
throne in the public affection, and a scaffold in the horror and detesta- 
tion of an united people. The spectator, meanwhile, lives in himself 
and for himself. He enjoys his pleasures alone or in the society of a 
chosen few. He is not selfish; for a man whose heart has been tned 
by the reflections indispensable to such a life, is always ready to re- 
lieve the mourning workers in this everyday world.” In a strict 
sense, he too is a player. But he does not meddle with other men 
and seek his own pleasure or advancement at their hazard, his strife 
is with himself. The heart which God has given him he endeavors 
to cultivate, so as to fulfill his part in this world, and to live for another 
life. Look then at a childish game of marbles, and moralize upon It. 
You will see the unfortunate many driven about by the skill of a base, 
unprincipled few. You will see eager, heart-burning strife among the 
players, and an easy, incurious contentment among the spectators. 
You will see philosophy even in the playing at marbles. 


AN ANTISTROPHE TO © THE RAINY DAY.” 


Tur day is warm and bright and cheery, 
The dancing light is never weary ; 


The flowers look forth to the smiling sun, 
The forest is putting its verdure on, 
And the day is bright and cheery. 


My life is warm and bright and cheery ; 
The dancing hight is never weary ; 
Youth looks to the future without a sigh, 
For hope covers all with a cloudless sky, 
And my life is bright and cheery. 


2. 


Poe 


= » 


Be still, fond heart, and cease thy boasting : 
Drearier days come rapidly posting 
Along the path of life. Think not 
That joy is thy ever-appointed lot ; 
Few days can be bright and cheery. t 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. [June, 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


We have received of late from various quarters a number of College Magazines, and 
are highly pleased with thei general appearance. We are always ready to welcome 
to the field such aspirants for public notice. They produce and maintain a commend. 
able ambition in their respective Lastitutions, for there is nothing like an appearance 
im print to awaken one's self-respect and aspirations. 


Tne Panrueson for June Ist has been some time on our table. Good, for your 
motto, Brothers! “ Tenn: musam meditamur avena”—* We cultivate literature ona 
little oatmeal,” as Sidney Smith tranelates it, is a fine one ;—very expressive and 

cise “ picture in litte” of the usual state and circumstances of a corps editorial, 
We admire your (aate, (if, notwithstanding your motto, you ever get any,) and bid you 
**macte virtute” in your good work. We esteem ‘The Parthenon as highly as any 
similar periodical among our exchanges, 

The New York Usiversrry Macazine for April is the last number we have re- 
ceived. We had heard some apprehensions expressed that this child was in dauger of 
an untimely death, and are very agreeably surprised at its prolonged existence We 
wish it all success. By the way, we are unwillingly obliged to notice a slight error 
in their first number. A few verses from that number were inadvertently introduced 
into ours of March, with commendation. It has since been suggested by a friend, 
that the credit for those verses was wrongly given. We now muke our acknowledg- 
ments for them tothe “ Lady of the Lake.” No one who is acquainted with the 
difficulties which beset an Editor will be disposed to deal harshiy with an oversight 
of this sort. We shall be glad to hear that no more serious fault is chargeable inthe 
present ivstance than a failure to detect a plagiarism of others. This last offense 
we are ourselves obliged to confess. 

The present number is well filled. The verses on pp. 42 and 43, though containing 
too many soft things to propitiate the ladies, have some pleasing similes, particularly 
the second verse of the firt-mentioned page. ‘The prose has a substantial air about it, 
quite free from affectation, and indicative of earnestness. 


The Lrrerany Reconp Joursat, from Pennsylvania College, has been received 
the present month. ‘This periodical has held on its way through nearly four volumes, 
and apparently will long survive the usual fate of College Magazines. We trust its 
friends will promptly respond to the appeal which we observe upon the cover. We 
have been unable to devote sufficient attention to the present number to warrant any 
remark upon its character. 


The Nassau Movruty, whose appearance we always welcome, is also before us. 
Of the present number our limits forbid us to speak. As to the general character of 
the work, we cheertully yield it the rank to which its age entitles it. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


* Morvine " was the emphatic salutation of a friend, the other afternoon, at a quar- 
ter past four, whom the Editors met as they were taking a stroll down street, having 
just completed a laborious college optional. Our friend looked as if he had just ‘got 
up.” His greeting sounded like any thing but an anachronism. Moreover, bis leaden 
visage and listless demeanor indicated little satisfaction now that he was up. His 
nose, that leading feature of the human ‘ face divine,’ which profound nosologists as- 
sert to be an unerring index of character, was decidedly flat ; it looked as if, ashamed 
of its conspicuous position in front, it was trying to bury itself in the adjacent cheeks. 
His body and limbs looked meagre and attenuated from the heat of the weather. 
His very smile of welcome was an awkward, irresolute, half-developed substitute for 
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agrin, an insipid, still-born smile, as though he were doubtful of the reception he 
should meet with after his protracted snore. ‘To our tender inquiries as to the cause 
of the lateness of his appearance, he replied that he had lain the most of the day in 
the sheets, waiting for some articles of dress, which he had sent to the talor whe 
made them, to be cleansed, mended, and enlarged: that, having ouly one sat, he 
was compelled to await their return, before he could come out ; and that, afer all hie 
efforts, he was ashamed of the shabby figure he cut, for he had some frieuwds in town, 
who were anxiously expecting his appearance to show them the hospitality which bie 
position in the community made incumbent on him. ® * * * Kind Patrous! 
Arbiters of our fate! we have been ‘speakin’ in a figer.’ To use plain college Eng. 
lish, the Yale Literary Magazine slept over. We wish to be excused. Now we 
might put a bold face on this matter, and say nothing about it, since, by the college 
laws, we are entitled to nine * semel abfuisti’s, before you have the right to institute 
proceedings against us, or impeach the proverbial regularity of the Scuior Clam. Bat 
we will not pursue so independent a course. We ask your pardon. “I'was not a case 
of deliberate detiance of the ‘ powers that be,’ nor of overweenng confidence in our 
proficiency at extempore lying, nor a conviction that do what we might, (or, rather, 
do not what we might,) you could not help yourselves. “T'was an unaroidable ne- 
ceamity. Take our editorial word for it; do not look #0 incredulous: don't go that 
odious masonic ; if you have prepared to pucker, for Heaven's sake do not pucker; 
dispense with any such question as, Were you able to be out to your m——s! or 
other preseribed formule ; do this, and we go the ice-creams you will be much better 
satixtied with the truth of our assertion. Moreover, a vindication of our course, and 
at the same time a compliment to our modesty, is found in the fact that an issue of 
the number at any time before Presentation Day, would hae been a premature as- 
sumption of a right which belongs only to the Senior Class. You may thank your 
stars for our forbearance ; for what could have resulted from a premature birth, but @ 

We had itended to introduce our readers into the abode of the Quintumviri, and 
to serve up some choice morsels of our editorial grub: but the Printer, who has all 
along been erving, * give, give,’ now cries ‘ hold ;’ and we have room only for a cou- 
ple of judy spirits, each inimitable in its way. The first is a genuine love-letter, ev- 
ery word of which breathes the inspiration of the gentle god,—tirst love embodied in 
a first scrateh—like the phanix, the only one of its kind. We should like to own 
the goose that farnished that quill. It is characterized by the true spirit of the age— 
not a stop in the whole production. Then that sublime poetry at the close’ what a 
capital ‘ place to tie up tew !’ If any one doubts its authenticity, let him try to write 
Asister to it. If that does not satisfy him, let him take a trip to Guilford, and inquire 
for the village schoolmaster ; or let him come to us, and we will suffer him to thrust 
his hand into our editorial pocket, and put his finger on the identical 
LOVE-LETTER. 


Guilford M April the 2 1847 
Dear frind N M bacon 
inow have the oner of riting my complements of love to you and tel you that my helth 
is vary good and ihope mye-Dear is injoying the same it is but afue days sins we was 
to geather but it seams like months to me but have faith and love til we met agan but 
inow wil tel you what iam doing iam now to my uncles and he wants me to stay hear 
this somer ande work onthe farm for him and for helth ithink ishal ande thay want me 
to have you come up hear and so you and iwork for them this comer ishal com doun 
thare in may if not afore © i forgot to tel you that ihave bin to Conway factory to se 
what thy wanted thy wanted me to take the cardia and spinning by the yarde and give 
Isent a yard or give $150 aday and ithought iwood go thare to work but thay hung 
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sohard forme to stay with therm so ithough it wod beformy helth so i did tel them that 
icodnot com iwant you to tel oure folks hou and ware ibe and iwant you to rite what 
thy ore doing and ifel vary anxious to know hou you and youre folks git along rite and 
tel evry purticular about it but for your sake and nine to stay to oure hous now Maria 
the time that ihave spent in youre compeny was inplasure and ihope that you will 
have confidance in me to bleave that iam true © my love ifeal somtines as if my hart 
wold brake with greaf to think that emily wold try to make you think that ishould 
never have you if i went of but () my love dont be trubld may you have trust in one 
hos hart ix worm in love of you © maria that imite have the plasure of seing you one 
our inow that icold convinse you that imean as isay thare is pot one our but what ithink 
ofyou ande ihope that my absense wout lose your love from me © that imite se youre 
amiling fase of love it would give my tender hart grat joy O Maria it graves my hart 
to think of the hapy oure that i have had with you in tines past and now cut of from 
them but ole the consolaton ihave is to think if we live weshal met agin and my-Dear 
that wil be hapy meting to met with one hoe ilove so wel it is not exy thing to part 
with one that ilove swel as ido you if it haut but for alitle while imust close Maria 
Dorite son semes as if i cant wate for the anser iwant to here from you 
N. M. b. Mr Sanford Culver 

youre smiling loks and 

sothing vois wil mend one broken harted 

hoes hart is greived and meltid tears 

for one be lova and from ho he parted S. MC. 


The other is a Sonnet procured from a friend, written in praise of that “ vile, filthy, 
abominable weed,” to whose virtues such men os Hall, Lamb, Wayland, and Palmer 


bear honorable testimony. ‘The poetry is as sweet as the cloud-wafted fragrance of 
one of Gorham’s best: 


Oh! Beauty's eves may brightly beam ’ The brightest eye will dim with age, 
And Beauty's lips may smile ; ‘The mowtest lip grow dry 

But all her winning arts, | ween, And headaches are the heritage 
Can never me beguile Of these whe will get high: 

For dearer, sweeter, lovelier far, But nature giveth nought to mar 

ideem iny russet brown cigar. The luxury of a good cigar, 


Oh! fill your goblets to the brim, Then let us smoke while we are young, 
And quaff your ruby wine ; And smoke when we grow old ; 
Delight like yours may do for him Nor let its praises be unsung, 
Who never has known mine Its honors be untold, 
But would you learn what pleasures are, Till all shall know, both near and far, 
Then come and smoke a good cigar, | The praises of a good cigar. 


The Literary Societies at their last elections, made choice of the following officers 


Linontan. CALLIOPEAN. 


Presidente. 


George White, Dwight Foster, Cyprian G, Webster. 
Vice Presidents. 
Flias B. Hillard, Timothy HH. Porter, J. Peyton Clark. 
Librarians. 
William Aitchison, Samuel ©. Perkins, Robert M. Richardson. 
Treasurers. 


Flias B. Hilliard, John P. Hubbard, Thomas (. Pinckard. 
Secretaries. 


William D. Bishop, Bela I. Colegrove, M. Hall Me Allister. 


In the April number of the Yale Literary, appeared a copy of verses, entitled © Hazel Dell,” whieh 
now appear to have been purloined from the Phiiadelphia Saturday Courier.” ‘They were sent anony- 
mously through the Post Office, so that the perpetrator of this miserable larceny will eseape the personal 
odium which he deserves. We have made ali the reparation in our power. ‘It ts of course impossible 


for us to detect every such plagiarism, but we promise the utmost cireumspection in future. 


Earata.—On page 291, line third, read unguibus for unquibus.—On page 292 the sentence com 
poe A “The very ark of the Must High,” should precede the one commencing “ Thou «halt call his 
name Ishmael."’"—On page 203 fourteenth line from the top, fur buckle read buckler —On the «ame page, 
&h line from the bottom, for stamp read stump.—On p. 321, 18th line from the bottom, for ene read eur. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Translation of * Middleton on Latin Pronunciation” is not suited to the character of this work. 
© The Yankee Peddler” has been returned, as requested, 
“The Sea,” and Sublimity in Man and his Works,” are on file for consideration. 
Communications for the next number must be handed in immediately. 
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